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CHAPTER I. 

THE road that leads to Burnley Commoa 
is one of the prettiest of English lanes, 
especially at this season, when great clumps 
of sweet primroses star the sloping banks, 
and here and there the pale blue eye of the 
wild hyacinth peeps timidly under the hedge, 
and the fresh pure green of leaf and grass 
is as yet unscorched by summer sun. But 
this pretty lane is not a nice place in which 
to be caught in a storm ; and Grace Forrest 
looks up with dismay at the great black 
cloud which has blown across the sky that 
only a few minutes before was so clear and 
blue, and at the big raindrops beginning to 
patter down. 

b2 
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Grace is a long way from home, alone, 
umbrella-less, and shelterless. The first two 
of these facts do not trouble her, but the 
last two occur to her now unpleasantly. It 
is by no means an uncommon thing for her 
to be out on a long solitary ramble. Wil- 
liam and Roberta North being so frequently 
absorbed all day in their respective works — 
and William being but a bad pedestrian at 
the best of times — Grace, who is fond of 
exercise, and has caught from Roberta the 
habit of never thinking what people will 
think of her, often innocently and uncon- 
sciously scandalizes the neighbourhood by 
wandering about alone. To-day she is out 
for one of her " constitutionals," and, finding 
herself near Burnley, it has occurred to her 
that she will walk on to the village and in- 
quire about a certain famed cider of Mrs. 
Price's, concerning which Roberta has been 
curious. She is close to Burnley Common, 
but Burnley village lies on the further side 
of the common, and the rain is coming 
down faster and faster. The trees which 
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here and there fringe the lane do not stand 
thickly enough to afford her any shelter. 
It is clearly no use to seek refuge there ; 
the only thing she can do is to walk on as 
briskly as possible. 

Is there not a cottage near here, on the 
border of the common ? she thinks, sudden- 
ly. If she can only reach that, she can 
take shelter there. Turning from the lane 
on to the open common, she sees that she 
was right in her recollection. There is a 
cottage, but at such a distance that she will 
be drenched to the skin before she can 
reach it. However, that is not the only 
refuge which Burnley Common offers to- 
day. Nearer to her — comparatively close 
to her, in fact — she sees two huge vans, 
otherwise two neat little wooden houses on 
wheels, very like Brobdingnagian Noah's 
Arks, and painted in bright yellow, picked 
out with crimson. From the chimney of 
one of them a thin little curl of smoke is 
fluttering in the gusty rain, apparently at its 
last gasp, and the door of this ark is open. 
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It does not occur to Grace to scruple for 
a moment at seeking shelter wherever shel- 
ter may be found. The driving rain i& 
pelting in her face hard as hail ; her light 
dress is well-nigh dripping already. De- 
lighted at the sight of the caravan, she 
starts for it at as rapid a run as her light 
young limbs can achieve, and in a very few 
moments has sprung up the wooden steps^ 
and stands breathless in the open doorway. 

The interior of the Noah's Ark is parti- 
tioned in two by a curtain, which was ori- 
ginally crimson, but has faded on the out- 
side of every fold to a sickly saffron tint. 
The half of the apartment in which Grace 
finds herself is compactly arranged as the 
cabin of a steamer ; the walls are covered 
with shelves from floor to ceiling; the 
shelves are crowded with every possible 
kind of property, from a mouse-trap up to 
a gorgeous bonnet trimmed with pink roses. 
The place reminds Grace vividly of the 
doU's-house of her childhood ; there are 
neat little chairs, a little table, a bright 
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little stove, with a little saucepan on it, and 
on a box by the stove sits a very large 
woman, who looks as much out of propor- 
tion to the size of her abode as the doll 
usually is to the dimensions of its own 
palace. 

** Would you please let me stand here a 
few minutes out of the rain ?" Grace asks, 
in the frank, confiding way which Timon or 
Diogenes would have found it hard to deny. 

The big woman, who sits knitting an 
enormous grey stocking, is by no means of 
a misanthropic or inhospitable bent; her 
round, fat, good-natured face beams into a 
broad smile as she answers, with what is 
evidently her best society air, 

"Certainly, miss — most 'appy to do so! 
But ain't you well-nigh drenched already, 
miss ? Step in and take off your shawl, and 
ni spread it out to dry." 

She rises up, on hospitable cares intent ; 
and Grace, who is barely above the average 
height, feels eclipsed and dwindled into a 
Lilliputian beside the colossal proportions of 
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her hostess, whose head all but touches the 
roof of the caravan, and who has to swerve 
aside to avoid a flitch of bacon that dangles 
from a hook in the ceiling, safely out of the 
reach of ordinary mortals. 

*'0h, thank you/' says Grace, availing 
herself of the kind invitation to take off her 
shawl, and obliged to lift up her head in 
order to bestow a grateful smile on the 
giantess, who towers above her. 

'* In five minutes more, miss, you wouldn't 
'ave 'ad a dry thread on you. Dear I it is 
a shower, isn't it ?" observes that lady, con- 
versationally — while, probably attracted by 
the sound of voices, two heads peep round 
the faded curtain, a male head and a female 
head — one on each side. 

*' You can come in, Sammy and Julia, if 
you like," patronisingly says the giantess, 
perceiving this phenomenon. *' It's only a 
young lady as 'ave come in for a refooge 
from the rain." 

Thus invited, the heads and the bodies be- 
longing to them appear upon the scene. 
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Julia is a wild-looking young woman, oddly 
dressed in gaudy colours, with an immense 
mop of coarse black hair. Sammy is an 
exceedingly small, meek, grey man, who 
looks like a mouse beside the tall hostess. 
At the sight of this contrast Grace struggles 
violently to repress a burst of laughter, and 
succeeds so far as to stifle all utterance 
thereof, though irrepressible mirth peeps 
out of the demurely curved lips. 

" Ah I bad weather to be caught in with- 
out a humberella I" says Sammy, in a small 
piping voice, while Julia stands and stares, 
and Grace, in high amusement, realizes in 
what company she finds herself, glances 
from the dwarf to the giantess, and wonders 
what nation, what tribe, what phenomenon 
of art or nature the wild-eyed girl in the 
scarlet petticoat represents ? Is she an Ojib- 
beway squaw? a Bohemian fortune-teller? 
a deaf and dumb gipsy musician ? 

The dwarf and the giantess are conver- 
sationally inclined ; Grace is lively and re- 
sponsive, so that, in the course of a very 
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few minutes, an animated discussion on the 
weather is in full swing. This topic is not, 
however, inexhaustible ; and Grace is just 
beginning to wonder whether they have 
rung all the changes on it, and whether 
there is an5^thing left to be said about storm 
or sunshine, wind or rain, when she hears 
the caravan steps creak again under hasty 
steps, and the voice of a new-comer says, 
" Here we are, as drowned as — By Jove !" 
The final interjection is evidently in a 
tone of admiration. Grace turns, with a 
sudden blush dyeing her cheek to scarlet, 
and finds herself face to foce with two more 
strangers, young men both. 

She is standing by the stove, holding her 
dripping hat to dry, and vainly endeavour- 
ing to curve into some semblance of a curl 
the drooping feathers that hang sleek and 
limp, like the tails of a row of drowned 
rats. Her shawl is spread over two chairs 
in the background; she stands tall and lithe, 
slim and supple, in the simple pink and 
white cambric dress that sets off to the best 
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advantage her willowy young figure. Her 
hair has been partly blown loose in the 
strong rain-laden wind, and is tumbled in 
lovely confusion about her shoulders. 

Grace knows, of course, that she is not 
bad-looking ; her glass tells her that daily ; 
and sometimes she goes further, and admits 
to herself that she thinks she is even pretty. 
But she is not aware how lovely she really 
is; least of all has she any idea how beauti- 
ful she looks just at the present moment, in 
the unconscious charm of her fresh youth, 
her cheeks suffused with a flush as bright 
and transient as the reddest rose of dawn, 
her deep blue eyes beaming from under the 
brown long lashes with their sweet, half 
startled, fawn-like look, and a living light 
seeming to play hide-and-seek among the 
loosened coils of the warm golden hair. 

Beauty exists, after all, chiefly in the eye 
that looks on it. Men who only admire 
brunettes, women who are blondes less 
beautiful than she, might see in Grace 
Forrest nothing more than a pretty, fair 
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girl such as England can count by thousands 
among her daughters. But the two men 
who see her now for the first time see one 
of the loveliest pictures of perfect youth 
and beauty that has ever blessed their eyes ! 
They simultaneously arrive at this decision 
almost at a first glance, certainly before the 
object of their admiration has uttered a word. 

All Grace notes of them at first is that 
one is dark and the other fair. The dark 
one it is whose astonishment and approba- 
tion found vent in that emphatic *'By 
Jove!" His fairer-haired comrade simply 
stares, andj as if instinctively, bows and 
takes off a grey wide-awake hat. 

The giantess repeats to the new-comers 
her explanation of " the young lady's " 
presence ; with a wave of the hand indicat- 
ing the shawl hung to dry. 

"The storm has blown us one good thing, 
then," says he of the dark hair, his eyes 
still fiixed on Grace, and bowing lower and 
more politely than his friend had done. 

'* I was trying to reach the cottage over 
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there, but the rain came down so hard it 
drove me to ask for shelter here,'* Grace 
observes, in her quiet, gentle tones ; and, as 
she speaks, at the first sound of her voice 
the dark stranger's manner changes in a 
second from a half audacious, gratified 
admiration to a deferential courtesy. 

" I am sure Mrs. Pragnell has been doing 
her best to make you comfortable," he 
responds, with an ingratiating smile divided 
with dutiful impartiality between the young 
lady and the giantess. " These storms are 
among the manifold blessings of our de- 
lightful climate. Tm afraid the rain shows 
no signs of holding up yet." 

"No," replies Grace, half mournfully, 
half amused at the novelty of her position, 
and a little curious as to whom these new- 
comers may be. The one who has spoken 
is tall and decidedly handsome, with a 
straight, classic nose, long, almond-shaped 
dark eyes, with a somewhat subtle under- 
glance, and a well-trimmed dark beard and 
moustache. 
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'* Mrs. Pragnell," he says, *' will not the 
joung lady take a chair ?" 

"No, thank you, indeed," Grace pro- 
tests, " I will not sit down, for, whether the 
rain ceases or not, I must get home isoon ; 
they will be wondering why I am so late." 

" Have you far to go ?" 

" To Abbey vale." 

"You cannot possibly walk in such 
weather; the lane is running like a mill- 
sluice ! Listen ! the rain is beating on the 
roof like hail." 

She listens in distressed perplexity. 

*' How am I to manage, then ?" she says, 
with a child-like appeal. 

"FvB got an umbrella," observes the 
other and fairer-haired young man, speak- 
ing for the first time. " IVe carried it 
conscientiously every fine day, and, of 
course, left it behind to-day." 

" Ah ! that's like you, Roy ! You poets 
are always up in the clouds." 

" Don't libel me 1 I don't perpetrate 
poetry now — never mean to again," replies 
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Roy, in an abrupt but not ill-tempered way, 
that seems natural to him. 

" Would you perpetrate anything so im- 
prudent as the loan of an umbrella?" in- 
quires Grace, demurely, looking up and 
transfixing the young man with a sparkling 
shaft from her fun-loving blue eyes. 

" It's at your service, very gladly." 

*' He offers all I he can no more. Though 
poor the offering be I" misquotes the other 
young man. " Not that I have anything to 
say against the umbrella — it's an excellent 
umbrella in its way — but not Sarah Gamp 
herself could shield you from this slanting 
ram. 

"Nevertheless, if anyone is sufficiently 
generous to lend me anything, even less 
than a Gamp, I must avail myself of it, and 
brave the elements as best I may.'' 

"You're most welcome to mine, only I'm 
afraid it will prove poor shelter. You had 
really better wait here awhile." 

" Yes, miss, now do ; and let me make 
you a nice 'ot cup of tea," hospitably urges 
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Mrs. Pragnell, as she sits knitting comfort- 
ably by the stove. 

" Oh ! thank you, you are very kind ; but 
I think I had better accept this gentleman's 
offer of an umbrella, — unless he repents the 
rash chivalry that moved him to such risk 
of his property ?" 

"I don't repent it. I shouldn't repent it 
if I never saw it again." 

*^ That's not polite, Roy, with the inference 
it bears I" says his comrade, laughingly. 

"You shall see it again. I will send it 
back faithfully. Is this a fixed address?" 
Grace inquires, gravely and courteously, but 
with an irrepressible gleam of amusement 
in her glance, as she looks round the 
caravan. 

" Well, in point of fact, you couldn't call 
it so," savs he who seems to have a habit 
of answering for his more laconic friend, 
"Roy." "Like the snail, we carry our 
abode with us ; and wheresoever we go our 
house goes. We're wanderers on the face 
of the earth, and we can't be sure from day 
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to day where we shall strike our camp next 
night." 

"We're sure enough just now, for the 
matter of that," observes the giantess. 
" Burnley Fair's to-morrow ; we'll stop two 
days for that, and then move on to catch 
Monksport Regatta." 

" That simplifies the matter of the return 
of the umbrella," says Grace soberly. " I can 
easily send it." 

" No, don't trouble to do that 1" the dark- 
haired young man protests, somewhat eager- 
ly. *' Why should you trouble any of your 
household with the errand, when we could 
easily call for it ?" 

'* By-the-by," she observes, brightening 
with a new thought, and speaking half to 
herself, " Roberta talked of coming to Burn- 
ley Fair to-morrow." 

As she makes this innocent observation, 
the two gentlemen — in her mind she has 
classed them unhesitatingly as " gentlemen !" 
— ^look at each other, instantly, simultane- 
ously, as if her words struck them both with 

VOL. n. c 
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the same idea. A sort of half-impatient em- 
barrassment clouds the fair one's face, and 
makes it look less amiable than its wont ; 
the dark one looks whimsically amused. 
The giantess, who is apparently mistress of 
the establishment, seizes the opportunity of 
doing a stroke of business. 

" P'raps we may 'ope, miss, as you'll be 
pleased to induce your party to patronize 
this establishment? Though I say it, we 
offer as good an entertainment as any in the 
same line of business can show. Sammy, 
hand the young lady a bill." 

The dwarf dives back through the curtain 
into the adjoining apartment, and returns 
with half a dozen huge yellow posters 
printed in scarlet lettering, at the head of 
which the announcement, 

PragneWs Show tit 
Unparalleled Attractions t 

stares the reader in the face, closely fol- 
lowed by a long list of the attractions, and 
an assurance that they might be enjoyed for 

Only 3d. ; Stalls^ 6d. t 
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" Children half price," observed Sammy, 
as he unrolls the crackling sheets of flimsy 
paper and hands them to Grace. 

" Oh, thanks, really ! one will be 
enough," she says, over-burdened with the 
dwarf's generosity. 

" Pray take 'em, miss ! you might dis- 
tribute them among your fam'ly circle," 
urges Mrs. Pragnell. 

"Infants in arms free," adds Sammy, 
unwilling to lose an opportunity of impart- 
ing any item of information. 

''If it is fine, we shall most likely be at 
the fair to-morrow, and shall certainly not 
forget to pay your establishment a visit," 
Grace responds, sweetly. 

" Then Burnley Fair will be our Field of 
Philippi !" remarks the more conversational 
of the two young men. 

"Only I shall not loom upon your sight 
like a reproachful ghost !" she answers, 

gaily. 

"Unless you catch your death of cold, 
and haunt us, as the responsible parties, 

c2 
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for letting you brave such weather as this," 
says Roy. 

His tone is rather brusque, and he cer- 
tainly has not a light hand at badinage ; but 
his eyes are fixed on Grace, with a look 
which she feels to be most pleasantly, 
albeit unintentionally, flattering — a look as 
if she were a flower so rare and delicate as 
to be almost even more a wonder than a 
joy. Grace is not accustomed to be looked 
at like this, and likes it. 

" Your suggestion is not a cheerful one," 
she replies ; '* but TU promise, even in the 
case of that sad event, not to haunt you, or 
at least not to scare you by any very terrific 
manifestation." 

"We'd not object to be haunted," says 
Roy, ''and, to alter Macbeth a little, we 
should say, ' Take no shape but that !' " 

" Well, if I haunt you, I will comply 
with your wish," she answers. 

Her light, laughing words are winged 
with a meaning, and strike home to a truth 
she does not dream. In good earnest she 
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^oes haunt them, and, indeed, in no shape 
but that — her own fair girlish shape. 

She is glancing up at Roy with a soft 
amused smile, with a pleasing and novel 
consciousness of being admired, and a mild 
curiosity and interest in the man whose 
gaze so flatters her, for, although he is not 
as handsome as his friend, there is some- 
thing she likes in his face. 

Grace Forrest's smile has as many aspects 
as her mobile lips or her changeful eyes. 
It is dreamy, sparkling, pensive, mischiev- 
ous, alluring, all by turns. 

Roy Carrick sees that smile long after she 
has left them — sees it shining back among 
the shadows of Memory years hence — yes, 
in the years to come, when smiles and that 
fair face have said farewell I 

His friend, who never falls into the back- 
ground for long, now comes to the front 
again. To be the centre of attraction is an 
amusing and pleasant novelty to Grace ; her 
-eyes shine in cloudless gaiety, and delicious 
little smiles play and hide among the sweet 
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curves of her lips, as she stands arranging 
her damaged hat, while one new acquaint- 
ance bandies light chaff with her, and the 
other gazes at her in silence, and from both 
speech and silence, lips and eyes, her dawn- 
ing consciousness gathers compliment, while 
Sammy officiously fetches and opens the 
umbrella, and Mrs. Pragnell shakes out 
before the stove the scarcely-dried shawl. 

The worst fury of the storm has now 
spent itself; the raindrops are plashing 
slower moment by moment ; a bright blue 
eye is opening wider and wider in the hea- 
vens as the dark-fringed clouds sweep apart. 

Grace's quick ears catch that Roy ad- 
dresses his companion by the name of 
" Pierce." It is Pierce who suggests that 
she shall wait until the shower is entirely 
over ; she is resolute to depart, however ; 
he then passes on to a delicate hint that he 
and his friend would deem themselves hon- 
oured by the privilege of escorting her, but 
this suggestion is still more promptly nega- 
tived . 
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She has smiled and spoken her thanks to 
all the party, and tripped down the wooden 
steps. Pierce follows her, and stands be- 
side her, assiduously helping her to put up 
the umbrella, which had to be closed in order 
to get through the narrow door. Roy also 
follows, but there is no assistance left for 
him to render. He has, however, some- 
thing to say. 

** If you happen to be at Burnley to-mor- 
row — " he begins. 

" ril faithfully return the umbrella," she 
replies, promptly, as he pauses. 

" I did not mean that," he says. " But — 
ah — yes — the umbrella, to be sure ; you'll 
know where to find us ?" 

*' I have the address," she answers, with 
bewitching gravity, glancing down at the 
roll of yellow poster, which is too large to 
be entirely contained in her pocket, and 
peeps out among the folds of her dress. 

" We shall meet thee at Philippi, then ?" 
observes Pierce, and he, who had the first, 
has also the last look, the last word, as she 
leaves them. 
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The two men stand watching the slight 
girlish figure under the big umbrella till a 
corner hides her from their sight ; then they 
turn to each other, and Pierce says, 

" Who is she r 

" Squire's daughter — doctor's daughter — 
clergyman's daughter," suggests Roy, bril- 
liantly. 

*'Not the last, I fancy," replies Pierce, 
with a smile. 

Meanwhile Grace walks lightly home 

4 

along the muddy lanes with the delightful 

and exhilarating feeling of having a real 
adventure to tell Roberta, and a lively 
wonder, 

" Who are they ?— what are they ?" 

Burnley Fair is at its height, and Grace 
is on her field of Philippi, or, in other 
words, she is sitting between William and 
Roberta on a rickety bench, under a canvas 
roof that has seen much mending, notwith- 
standing which it affords liberal glimpses 
of sky and sun through many a rent. 
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Before her sits a young mother, with three 
small children, all eating peppermint-rock; 
behind her a sound as of cracking nuts 
attracts her attention, at the risk of cricking 
her neck, to two big, healthy schoolboys, 
whose occupation, secondary to nut-cracking 
and eating, seems to be nudging each other 
mutually and violently in the ribs. Grace, 
in common with the rest of the company, 
has the long yellow " Bill of the Entertain- 
ment " in her hand ; she is studying it with 
even more interest than the others, although 
she has had the opportunity of perusing it 
since yesterday, because she is still en- 
deavouring to decide and still feels doubtful 
as to whether any of the gifted individuals 
named here in big scarlet capitals are her 
friends of yesterday — and if so, which ? 

" Can either of them be the ' Fire-king,' 
or the ' Masked Egyptian Wizard ' ? she 
whispers, eagerly, to Roberta. 

" That is just what we are waiting to see," 
she replies, tranquilly. 

" Possibly the father of the ' Infant 
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Wonder'?" Will North suggests, mildly. 

''They couldn't hoih be I" laughs Grace. 

*' I hate the word * gentleman ' as dis- 
tinguished from * man,' as a rule," remarks 
Roberta, "but you say these were both 
gentlemen, Grace?" 

'* Yes, both," the girl replies, positively. 

"It is rather mysterious then," says Ro- 
berta. "Reduced gentlemen don't gener- 
ally take to the showman business." 

" And besides, they looked too young to 
be reduced," Grace observes. 

"Too young?" Roberta is just replying, 
when a prolonged " Ah !" of satisfaction and 
excitement from the audience proclaims that 
the entertainment now commences. 

Enter, first of all, a bland-looking, black- 
coated gentleman, with a wand in his hand, 
who has hitherto been marshalling the com- 
pany to their seats, and who now intro- 
duces — 

"The Northumberland Giantess and the 
Cornish Dwarf!" 

These members of the party, with whose 
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acquaintance Grace was yesterday honoured^ 
make their appearance together, hand in 
hand — an effective mode of entrance which 
marks the contrast, as poor little Sammy 
has to reach his hand upwards to his stately 
partner. If Mrs. Pragnell — (whose accent^ 
by-the-by, is the furthest possible removal 
from the Northumbrian, but then North- 
umberland is a good word !) — looked colos- 
sal yesterday in her blue serge gown, she is 
simply overwhelming to-day in a scarlet 
velvet dress, which makes one blink to look 
at it. Whether her shoes are stilted and 
her capacious dress padded or not, Grace 
could not say; but the giantess to-day looks 
fairly enormous, and well merits her dis- 
tinction. The poor little dwarf with his 
wizened old face looks smaller, greyer, more 
pitiable than ever. The pair march hand in 
hand along the front row of the spectators, 
and the giantess, catching sight of Grace 
over the heads of the foremost rank, be- 
stows on her a special smile. 

Exit the dwarf and the giantess, and enter 
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the Fire-king, the Aztec Princess, and the 
Albino. Grace glances eagerly at the Fire- 
iing, but he is a stranger to her ; so is the 
Albino ; but in the Aztec Princess she recog- 
nizes Sammy's silent companion, Julia. The 
Albino having walked round the room so 
that his pink rabbit-like eyes and his pale hair 
might be duly appreciated, and Julia having, 
in answer to some remark, jabbered some- 
thing like *' Cara-we-ca-hina-cush-cush," the 
Fire-king proceeds to wash his hands with 
invisible soap in a brazier of live coal, and 
eat a handful of blazing tow with apparent 
relish. 

After this performance there enters a 
gentleman, described on the bill as 

The Celebrated Mashed Egyptian Wizard! 

The Wonder of London ! 

Has performed before all the Crowned Heads 

of Europe ! 

The Wizard is clad in black velvet, and 
masked, and looks a cross between Harle- 
quin and Mephistopheles. 
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He performs the usual tricks that startle 
and perplex the rustic mind ; he take» 
globes of gold-fish out of his sleeves, pulls 
yards of ribbon out of his mouth, and pro- 
duces a live guinea-pig from the coil of 
ribbon. From the moment he entered, 
Grace was sure she had seen his figure 
before, and when he spoke she recognized 
the voice of Mr. "Pierce." 

''Any young lady or gentleman like to 
handle the animal T he says, suavely, hold- 
ing up the guinea-pig — and the two school- 
boys behind Grace's chair promptly re- 
spond. In their eagerness they nearly 
tumble over Grace, as they stretch their 
arms over her shoulders to receive the little 
pig, which utters a faint squeal as it is en- 
trusted to their tender mercies. In reach- 
ing across the intermediate seats, the Wizard 
is of course right in front of and close to 
Grace, and she fancies she catches a recog- 
nizing gleam in his eyes through the mask. 

As he receives back the guinea-pig, a 
playful impulse moves her to put up her 
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hand and smooth the little animars foolish 
black-and-white head. 

" Would the young lady like to have it 
in her hand awhile ?" the Wizard inquires, 
with prompt courtesy — and she suspects 
from his tone a broad smile behind the 
mask. 

" No, thank you," she answers, demurely, 
with no sign of recognition. 

" So that is one of them ?" remarks 
Roberta, as the Wizard turns away. 

'' Yes ; how did you guess r" 

" It was evident enough," Roberta says, 
quietly smiling. " Now where is the other 
mysterious cavalier ?" 

Next to appear upon the scene are two 
acrobats and the Infant Wonder, a tiny boy 
in spangles, who turns somersaults all round 
the ring, and forms a novel capital of a 
column by standing on his head on the head 
of one acrobat who is perched on the other's 
shoulders. 

Last, but not least attractive to the audi- 
ence, nor least interesting to Grace, there 
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enters " Signer Rodriguez," in a dark green 
hunting-suit, with a whip and a whistle, 
followed by the Wonderful Troupe of 
Performing Dogs — four poodles and two 
terriers. 

Signor Rodriguez is no other than " Roy," 
and Grace cannot repress a smile as his 
quick blue eyes flash along the ranks 
of the spectators, and meet hers. He 
scarcely looks at her for a moment, and 
gives no smile of recognition, but proceeds 
to marshal his company into order. 

A murmur of admiration runs around 
as the dogs erect themselves on their hind- 
legs, and in obedience to the Signor's 
instructions to " take partners !" the terriers, 
who wear smart little jackets and cavalier 
hats, advance and bow to the two poodles, 
who are habited as ladies, in blue spangled 
petticoats, while the remaining pair.look on 
until their turn shall come. The Wonder- 
ful Troupe of Dogs certainly do a great deal 
to merit their appellation. They dance a 
quadrille to the strains of a concertina 
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played by a small boy in the background, 
three of them walking gracefully erect, the 
fourth petticoated poodle somewhat totter- 
ing, and occasionally letting himself down 
on all fours, and having to be recalled to his 
erect duty by a sharp reprimand. 

The dancing members of the troupe having 
had their turn, the two solemn-faced pink- 
eyed poodles in the background advance to 
justify their training. They should have 
. burnt much midnight oil over their arith- 
metical studies, to judge by the accuracy 
with which they perform sums of addition 
and subtraction by means of huge paste- 
board dominoes ; only it is noticeable that 
they pay most of their attention to their 
master's look and gesture, and very little to 
the row of dominoes, save at the moments 
when they place an indicative paw on the 
number demanded. The younger members 
of the audience watch this performance with 
interest, but the four-footed arithmeticians 
scarcely seem to delight them as much as 
the dancers had done ; possibly their consci- 
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ence points them a silent reproach in the 
accuracy of these gifted canines. There is, 
however, a general rush to shake the paw 
of the chief member of the troupe, when, in 
obedience to his master's command, he 
walks painfully round the circle on his tired 
hind-legs and shakes hands with the fore- 
most rank of his admirers, his tail wagging 
gladly under his blue petticoat as he realizes 
that the end of his task is near. 

Then Signor Rodriguez bows to the com- 
pany, sounds his whistle, and the six dogs 
fall into Indian file and march out of the 
circle at their master's heels. 

He is gone, and the umbrella is still in 
Grace's hand ; she has seen no means of 
transferring it into his possession, unless she 
had interrupted the performance by hailing 
him with it as if he had been an abstracted 
omnibus-conductor. 

" What am I to do with it ?" she inquires, 
in amused perplexity. 

" Give it to anyone of the establishment 
as we pass out," observes Roberta. 

VOL. n. D 
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This proves easy, as on their way out 
they brush close by the Egyptian Wizard, 
or, rather, by him who was the Wizard an 
hour ago, now clothed and in his right mind, 
unmasked, a tall, handsome young fellow 
in a light overcoat. 

He smiles and bows. Grace responds to 
the courtesy. 

** Would you please return that to your 
friend with many thanks ?" she says, in her 
gravest accents, solemnly handing the um- 
brella into his charge, and then relaxing 
into a slight smilb as she bends her head in 
courteous parting, and passes on after 
Roberta. 

That was all the extent to which this 
acquaintance of a day was resumed by 
speech ; l3ut, though so little was said, more 
was seen. Over and over again Grace 
caught glimpses of her still " mysterious " 
acquaintances among the crowd ; and over 
and over again, wherever they caught the 
gleam of the light blue dress and golden 
hair, they had some pretext for following 
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in that direction, with attention not so 
marked as to be obtrusive. 

While, in open girlish curiosity, Grace 
kept conjecturing to Roberta *'who and 
what they could be?" the objects of her 
interest were speculating as eagerly, if they 
spoke their wonder less openly, " Who is 
she ?" But their curiosity was slaked before 
hers. 

The landlord of the Green Dragon was 
at Burnley Fair; he, of course, knew all 
Abbeyvale by sight and name ; to him as 
an authority the gifted player of the r61e of 
the Egyptian Wizard resorted, and from 
him, in the course of an agreeable conversa- 
tion on the neighbourhood, ascertained 
Grace's name, and the name of the guardians 
with whom she lived, as well as a great 
deal of the conjecture rife in the neighbour-* 
hood as to what was the precise connection 
or relationship between the girl and the 
guardians. 

" Forrest — yes, there's not a doubt about 
it ! — must be the same girl ! Odd to come 
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across her in this fashion," observed Pierce, 
half to himself, as he and his friend moved 
on. 

" Do yon know anything about her, then ?'^ 

" Nothing, except who she is. She's the 
daughter of some wild, harum-scarum fellow 
who ran through a property in England, 
and went out to Australia, or somewhere, 
and left this child in the care of a grim old 
bachelor guardian, who was allowed to leave 
his charge to anybody or nobody. I happen 
to know this, because this old guardian is a 
friend of my family. They are going to 
look closer after her now, though, I believe." 

" Why ?" 

**No special reason, except that she's 
grown up now," Pierce replied, guardedly, 
seeing no reason whatever for confiding to 
his friend the fact of Grace Forrest's pros- 
pects on coming of age — which information 
was one of the items of London gossip that 
some two or three weeks back in the strict 
secrecy of a '* kettle-drum " had reached his 
ears. 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE day following Burnle}^ Fair dawna 
bright and cloudless. It is a day to be 
marked in the memories of more than one 
of the actors in this story, although what 
manner of mark will be set against it none 
of them can yet form an idea. Before it 
dawns, Grace Forrest has marked it with 
a white stone in her calendar. When the 
primrose light of dawn deepens in the east, 
she is up and looking out eagerly from her 
window into the cool dewy air, smiling a 
welcome to the morning that promises her 
joy, and noting gladly how fair a day the 
clear east prophesies. For qn this happy 
day Richard Rossmore is coming to Abbey- 
vale. 

After breakfast Grace is busy in the gar- 
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den, picking fruit for the kitchen and flowers 
for the drawing-room, having accomplished 
which appropriate tasks, she resorts to a 
favourite resting-place which she calls her 
own bower. It is a shady space between 
two great elm-trees on the further border of 
the field. The stump of a third tree which 
has been cut down affords a comfortable 
seat ; a knoll in the grassy bank is a foot- 
stool ; the rustic fence offers a back to lean 
against. On the whole it is a pretty and 
cosy bower enough. A recluse might object 
to it on the score of publicity, as the other 
side of the low fence is a public path ; but 
this objection, after all, would be chiefly 
theoretical, the path being one so seldom 
used that a passer-by is an event. 

Grace has a book with her, but she is not 
reading; she sits alone in a day-dream, 
basking in the sunshine of her own sweet 
thoughts, happy, and not knowing how 
happy she is. The full perfection of such 
happiness as we only know in the early 
bloom of youth, we never realize till it and 
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youth have passed. Then we look back 
from the shadows of the down-hill path, and 
think — Is it possible we ever wandered on 
those fair heights that tower so dream-like 
in the infinite blue ? The veil is withdrawn, 
our eyes see clear, and we know that it was 
the ground of Paradise we trod, in the days 
when we knew it not. In paths of Paradise 
Grace's maiden spirit is wandering now, as 
she sits idly twisting spears of feathery grass 
together in the flickering shadows of the 
elm -trees. 

She is recalled to earth by the sound of 
footsteps along the path that skirts the outer 
side of the fence against which she is lean- 
ing. Turning her head half carelessly, half 
curiously, she perceives her two new ac- 
quaintances of Burnley Common. They 
perceive her too ; they both take off their 
hats with an air of pleased recognition, make 
straight towards her, and come to a stop 
beside her, clearly with the full intention of 
a little sociable communion, which he who 
answers to the name of " Pierce," otherwise 
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the Egyptian Wizard, commences by a well- 
worn remark on the weather. 

Grace agrees that it is a lovely day, with 
a shy smile and a fleeting blush that lend a 
charm to her common-place words. She 
glances from one to the other, her girlish 
interest lightly attracted by both ; Pierce, 
tall, gay, handsome, with his straight classic 
features, his low brow, open smile, and 
subtle eyes ; Roy, tall, but not so tall, fairly 
well-looking, but not handsome, somewhat 
harsh of feature and keen of glance, broad 
of shoulder, and bronzed of face, burnt, 
indeed, to a ripe berry-brown, although his 
tawny hair and light-blue eyes betray that 
his complexion was probably very fair by 
nature. They are both young, Pierce pro- 
bably a year or so the elder ; neither of 
them looks more than six or seven and 
twenty. 

" I hope you got your umbrella all right?" 
Grace was politely addressing Roy. 

"That's casting a doubt upon my honesty. 
Miss Forrest," observes the other, who is 
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generally spokesman ; and it never occurs 
to Grace to wonder how he knows her 
name, it falls so naturally from his lips. 

''Honour among thieves!" Roy rejoins. 
*'Did you think he had conjured it away ?" 

." Don't betray me, Roy," remonstrates 
the other, with a twinkle of mischief in his 
eye. 

"It's no betrayal," observes Grace; "I 
recognized you through the mask. And I 
should not in the least have suspected you 
of making away with the umbrella. Mys- 
terious appearances seemed so much more 
in your line than c^mppearances. I should 
not have been surprised if you had conjured 
a crop of umbrellas from the barren ground!" 

"My prestidigitation had the honour of 
meeting with your approval, then?" 

"Certainly." She smiled, then wishing 
to say something civil also to his friend, she 
turned to the latter and added, "And your 
four-footed troupe were wonderful too. 
The dear doggies I I quite longed to shake 
paws with them all." 
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Roy nodded, with a half reluctant smile. 

"I saw you," he observed, j briefly, and 
quite unnecessarily. 

Grace laughed as she answered, 

** Naturally you did ! It does not require 
either a microscope or a field-glass to distin- 
guish me." 

They came to one of those embarrassing 
pauses, during which the well-spring of 
conversation seems suddenly dried up. 
Roy, habitually laconic, did not appear to 
have any observation, either fresh or stale, 
left to make — nay, he did not even seem to 
be troubling himself to seek for one. Pierce 
was calmly absorbed in cataloguing Grace's 
charms, surveying her with openly apprecia- 
tive eyes. Grace herself was hesitating, as 
a vague light wonder occurred to her, 
whether this acquaintance sans introduction 
was in accordance with the conventions of 
society ; but in a minute or two she came to 
the relief of the silence, blushing a little, 
and asking, with polite interest, 

" And you are still at Burnley ?" 
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" Still encamped on that memorable 
field," answered Pierce. 

" We move on to-morrow," added Roy. 

"Yes?" she responded, interrogatively, 
and Pierce fancied he detected a soupqon of 
unconscious betrayal of regret in her tone. 
But then he was always rather quick of 
suspicion than keen of perception. 

'* To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures 
new," he quoted. " But I think you have 
not seen the last of us. Miss Forrest 1 I 
fancy we shall meet again." 

She looked up with inquiring, but not 
encouraging eyes. With all her freedom 
and naivete^ she was in some things shy as 
a wild fawn ; and a shade of womanly pride 
and reserve came now over her mobile, 
child-like face. But Pierce's look was so 
sincerely, respectfully admiring that she 
could not feel any approach to oflfence or 
alarm. 

He added suddenly, with an amused and 
yet somewhat hesitating air, 

** I feel half inclined to say — in a kind of 
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conspirator's chorus, sotto voce — We are not 
what we seem." 

"Then don't say it, if you mean it to 
apply to us both. I am what I seem," said 
Roy. 

Roy was not gifted with a very amiable 
or ingratiating manner certainly, but his 
look and tone somehow pleased Grace to 
the full as well as those of his more com- 
plimentary and conversational friend. She 
looked at Roy smilingly, with some interest, 
and then turned to the other. 

" I think you are right," she said, nodding 
to Pierce. " You are not either of you 
what you seem." 

*' What do we seem?" he rejoined, with a 
laughing sparkle in his eye. 

This question posed her ; she looked from 
one to the other, and the roses came out in 
full bloom on her cheeks. 

Before she could find an answer a female 
voice rang clear and cheerily across the 
field— 

"Grace! Grace!" 
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" Roberta wants me," said the girl, start- 
ing up. *' Com — ing !" (in two long sylla- 
bles at the highest pitch of her voice, in 
answer to the out-of-sight summons.) Then 
turning to the two young men, she added^ 
smiling and unembarrassed, 

" Good morning." 

" J.W revoirT said Pierce. 

Roy only bowed. 

She stooped and took up her basket from 
the ground. 

"Fruit for to-day's pudding!" she ob- 
served, explanatorily, laughingly holding it 
up. ''That's what I'm wanted for now. 
I'm always very much in demand when I 
undertake the office of fruit-gatherer." 

" At no other time ?" Pierce rejoined. 
"Is the useful so much more prized than 
the ornamental here ?" 

" If it isn't it ought to be, all the world 
over!" replied Grace, swinging her basket 
in one hand, and looking back over her 
shoulder as she turned away, to fling a gay 
"good-bye!" to her new and unconven- 
tional acquaintances. 
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They lingered by the fence, following 
with their eyes the light young figure 
flitting across the field. 

** Simple as a dove — wild as a fawn !" ob- 
served Pierce. "There's the inspiration for 
a poem, Roy !" 

" You write it then. It's not in my line," 
replied Roy, who appeared to have a habit 
of snubbing his friend's suggestions. He 
did not want to talk of her ; he was think- 
ing to himself, 

" Grace ! Her name is Grace !" 

Meanwhile, the object of their admiration 
ran to Roberta full of glee. 

'* Oh, I've had such fun 1" she exclaimed, 
confidentially. " Who do you think I've 
been talking to over the wall ?" 

" H'm !" said Roberta, when she had 
listened to the story. " What were they 
doing here ? and where were they going ?" 

•' I don't know ; I never thought of ask- 
ing," answered Grace, with unsuspicious in- 
nocence, which Roberta saw was genuine. 

They were not going to drive to the sta- 
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tion to meet Mr. Rossmore, as they were 
uncertain by what train he would come. 
But Grace knew the times of the London 
trains well, and her heart beat high at every 
hour at which it was possible he might ar- 
rive. William and Eoberta were as usual 
about their work, and taking Richard's ex- 
pected arrival with what was to Grace pro- 
voking placidity. She could settle to no- 
thing ; she only wandered about wondering 
how the time went, and singing snatches of 
her favourite songs, but often breaking off 
in her melody to smile to herself in anticipa- 
tion of the coming hours, or in amused re- 
miniscence of her morning s interview over 
the fence. Presently she grew impatient of 
waiting in the garden, and went out and 
wandered down the road. 

When she came to a corner which every 
vehicle or pedestrian from the station to 
Poplar Cottage must pass — the former along 
the road, the latter, probably, if he knew 
the short cut, by a footpath across the fields 
—she paused and deliberated. Was he 
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more likely to walk, or drive ? If he 
walked, he would be sure to come by the 
fields, and over the stile. If she went on 
any further either way she might miss him. 
The. ready solution of the difficulty was to 
sit down on the stile and wait. 

So Richard Rossmore caught sight of her 
as he came across the field, valise in hand. 
First there dawned upon him only a blue 
and white gleam ; then, as he drew nearer, 
it resolved itself into a girlish figure in a 
blue and white striped dress ; and he knew 
that it was Grace watching for him, long 
before he was near enough to identify her 
features. She did not see him at first, for 
she had tilted her straw hat over her eyes 
to screen them from the sun ; but before 
his shadow fell within h§r view, or his foot- 
steps could be heard, she looked up with a 
start, and her heart gave one bound, and 
fluttered joyously, as a tame bird that sees 
its mistress near. 

Still she sat quietly, her hands lying idly 
in her lap, looking at him as he approached. 
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When joy is coming surely and quickly, 
why run to meet it? It is sweet to sit 
still and jvait and watch it draw near. A 
stranger would see in Mr. Rossmore only a 
picturesque and careworn man of middle 
age, with hair fast turning all to grey, with 
lines upon his brow, and a look of past 
suffering never thoroughly lived down, that 
should set a wide gulf between him and 
such a fresh and joyous girlhood as Grace's. 
But she sees in him the man who represents 
past and future to her — her childhood's 
hero, her girlhood's friend, her woman- 
hood's ideal. 

As he comes close, her quiescence of 
waiting suddenly breaks up. She springs 
down from her seat, and holds out both 
hands to greet him with a half-shy, half- 
eager smile. She is conscious enough to 
blush, yet not conscious enough to seek to 
disguise her pleasure. 

" Here you are at last ! I'm so glad ! I 
was beginning to be afraid you weren't 
coming," 
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*^ You were watching for me, little one, 
eh ?" he said, and smiled even more tender- 
ly than gladly. 

" Yes," she admitted, with just a second's 
shy hesitation, " I thought you would come 
this way." 

*'Well, what's the news, Gracie? You 
are looking well — very well." 

" TfiaCs not news, is it ? I'm always 
well. But there is some news, for a won- 
der — that is, I daresay you wouldn't call it 
news, but every little thing is news to us 
rustics, you know. And I have met with a 
real adventure, and set up a real mystery 
and a real romance, with two heroes." 

Rossmore shot a sudden questioning and 
half-displeased glance from under his dark 
brows. But he saw there was no fresh 
light, no new shadow, on the frank, laugh- 
ing face that looked up to him for sympa- 
thetic amusement, and he only paused for 
that moment's glance before he answered, 
in his usual off-hand way, 

" Two ? Well, there's safety in numbers. 
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they say. Who are your two heroes ? and 
what's your romance ?" 

" It's a romance in three chapters. It is 
such fun 1 I've been longing to tell you all 
about it. Come along, and let me carry 
your bag," added Grace, swooping down 
upon that article, which he, of course, de- 
clined to relinquish to her. She insisted 
on retaining one handle, so, linked in close 
and amicable alliance by their mutual hold 
on this, his solitary piece of baggage, they 
sauntered slowly along towards Poplar Cot- 
tage, Grace having all the conversation to 
herself in her eager narration of the mild 
excitement of the last three days. It was 
but a tepid, milk-and-water mystery in 
reality, but it seemed piquant as sparkling 
champagne to her. 

Roberta saw the pair approaching along 
the road — with the ill-used valise swinging 
jerkily between them, and seeming in need 
of a Solomon's judgment to decide its 
divided balance — and heard the last words 
of their conversation. 

E 2 
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" And is that all ?" 

" All ! — why, yes — what more should! 
there be ?" 

"Well, there's enough to please you^ 
child, evidently." 

Richard seemed amused, yet not alto- 
gether pleased. 

"You'll have to put broken bottles on 
the walls, Roberta," he observed, as they 
crossed the garden. 

" You think I am not a vigilant guardian 
enough to frighten away marauding cats ?"^ 
she said, with a grain of seriousness in the 
chaff. 

"Oh, you're careful enough. But Fate 
drugs the staunchest watchdog sometimes." 

The day has worn on to evening. The 
sun is sinking down behind the wood- 
lands ; a gentle wind is whispering along the 
hedges and stirring the long grass, so that 
the whole meadow heaves softly into 
billows like a sea thick-sprinkled with foam 
of flowers. The little pimpernels have 
shut their eyes ; the golden buttercups and 
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the big ox-eye daisies bend their heads 
sleepily as the dewy wave of grass undulates 
under the soft silent sweep of the wind. 
The scent of the hawthorn and lilac loads 
the evening air ; one bird is singing still ; his 
last sweet shrill notes float across the field 
to two people who are sitting on the stile- 
Just where Grace waited for Richard 
Rossmore this morning, she is sitting with 
him now. She is resting on the lowest 
step of the stile ; he is balancing himself 
on the higher one; unless she lifts her 
head he cannot see her face, nor she his ; 
but they do not care to look at each other 
often ; they are absolutely content in the 
oonsciousness of each other's presence , they 
do not often speak, for the silence is too sweet 
to need to be broken. They are together ; 
no other presence is by to disturb them ; 
that seems enough to them. No more is 
needed — they even forget to wish that this 

hour could last for vears. 

•I 

All day they have been together; even 
when others are with them, they are 
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mutually the chief objects of each other's 
consciousness. All day Grace's heart has 
been beating high and light in the full joy of 
his presence. All day he has been realizing 
more and more fully that his one moment's 
quick suspicion was a mistaken one. There 
is no new-born hope nor fear fluttering in 
the girl's heart. If it was a page of virgin 
white when he saw her a month ago, it is a 
white page still. No strange name is 
written upon it. No new shyness weighs 
down the long lashes — no shadow lurks in 
the depths of the frank blue eyes — no 
consciousness suffuses the cheek with blushes 
— no more at least now than his keen eyes 
have noted for the last few months. 

That there has slowly, gradually, almost 
imperceptibly stolen a change over Grace, 
he knows ; but he does not ask himself 
what interpretation is to be put upon it. 
He is content to know that the last three 
days have as yet set no mark upon her life ; 
he knows it by that strange sure instinct 
which guides man and woman in their 
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estimate of each other, which may now and 
again be warped or blinded, but which in 
its pure and pristine impulse generally 
strikes home, infallible as Ithuriel's spear. 
With the insight of this sure instinct, he 
knows that Grace feels no stir of love for 
any other mortal man ; and, with the blind- 
ness of man and woman to their own hearts, 
he does not ask himself why this conviction 
gladdens him, nor why his " bosom's lord 
sits lightly on his throne " this evening. 

She has put on a white dress which he 
likes ; a great loose bunch of may and lilac 
that they picked as they strolled along lies 
in her lap ; she has pinned stray blossoms 
in her hair, her hat, her bosom ; she is like 
a sweet bouquet of early summer flowers, 
herself the sweetest half-opened bud of 
them all, 

" How lovely it is here !" she says, look- 
ing up at him. 

"Lovely!" he agrees, looking down on 
the upturned face. '' Do you know, Gracie, 
I wish this evening would never end ?" 
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" So do I. But yet— why ? We shall 
have plenty more as happy and as beautiful. 
We have all the summer before us !" 

" Tou have — here. But I shall not be 
here all summer. You will have the peace- 
ful lovely evenings to yourself." 

" Then they will not be the same/' sh^ 
replies, quickly, earnestly. She looks down 
again at the flowers in her lap, so that he 
cannot see how the colour changes in her 
cheek. 

" Not quite the same, eh ?" he says ; and 
she knows by his tone that his face is soft- 
ened by its tenderest smile. 

Although still no shadow of night has 
fallen across the deep azure of the sky, the 
sun has sunk almost out of sight, deep down 
into the bed of rosy, fleecy clouds spread 
for him in the west. The roses are flush- 
ing to blood-red now; the fiery cloud- 
curtains are floating together, as if to veil 
their monarch's rest. 

Richard and Grace linger there, looking 
out on the lurid, flushed haze over the 
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furthest fields, silent, smiling, at peace. For 
once in his life Richard Rossmore has for- 
gotten all the associations those scarlet sun- 
sets have borne to him. For once his im- 
pressible nature rallies to the call of the 
present as if no past nor future existed ; for 
once he breaks out of the network of 
shadows in which he spends his life, and 
stands free in the open light. For years 
and years the recollection of the tragedy of 
his early manhood has never ceased to haunt 
him ; wherever he has wandered, his foot- 
steps have been dogged by one besotting 
thought ; the awful consciousness of a curse 
has followed him surely as his shadow. 

But now, in the lovely calm of this May 
evening, alone with Grace, he has forgotten 
it. Even the fiery-red western clouds do 
not recall the African palm-trees to him 
now; and, stranger still, even from the 
sweetness of the sense of Grace's presence 
he takes no alarm nor warning yet. He 
has left his past life a world away. He is 
not remembering that this is the child whose 
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innocent love had clung to him through the 
storm of his darkest days ; he is conscious 
only that this girl's presence is as the true 
elixir of life to him. What is she to him ? 
he has never asked himself. Not his love ! 
— this child his love ? That would be mad- 
ness indeed, even were the time of Love 
not past for him. Not his friend ! — what 
friendship was ever so all-possessing, all- 
excluding, all-mastering 1 He looks on her 
as on a dream from which one dreads to 
wake — a rainbow-bubble, the delight of 
one's eyes one dares not touch — a fragile 
flower whose petals a puff of wind would 
scatter. Yet he is happy now, with a hap- 
piness frailer than the bubble or the flower. 
Grace is idly arranging the scattered 
blossoms in her lap; her eyes are not on 
this work, but glancing up in their half shy, 
yet all-confiding way, when the sound of 
steps and voices coming across the field be- 
hind them makes them simultaneously turn 
to see who and what the intruders on their 
peace may be. 
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Grace looks, and her blue eyes open 
wider; an amused and astonished smile 
breaks over her face. 

"Oh!" she whispers, blushing a little, 
but frankly and confidentially, with rather 
pleasure than annoyance, " here they are 
again ! Why, they must live in the fields I"^ 

"Your mysterious heroes, eh?" says 
Richard, casting a scrutinising glance to- 
wards the interesting strangers as they draw 
near. 

She is less displeased than he at the 
breaking-up of their tete-a-tete. She is glad 
that he should have a chance of seeing them^ 
and still more so that they should be happy 
enough to have a chance of seeing him. She 
would like to assemble all the neighbour- 
hood to admire her hero, if the hero did 
not strongly object to country society. 

They have risen up to allow the approach- 
ing couple to cross the stile. As the two 
young men reach this barrier, they lift their 
hats with a low bow, and Pierce pauses. 
Whatever Roy's inclination may be. Pierce 
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is evidently minded for a little friendly 
conversation across the stile. He has 
directed his bow so as to give a side share 
in it to Mr. Rossraore, who in turn is re- 
garding him with some interest. 

"We must apologize for disturbing you 
from your seat," begins Pierce, politely. 
^* A beautiful evening, Miss Forrest, is it 

not r 

They all exchange some remarks on the 
British climate; then there is a little pause, 
and still Pierce does not seem in the least 
inclined to get over the stile. 

" I can't perform any introduction," ob- 
serves Grace, presently, half laughing, half 
demure, as it occurs to her that this social 
duty perhaps devolves upon her, '* as I 
haven't the pleasure of knowing your 
vnames." 

" Then will you allow us the honour of 
;presenting ourselves ? Pierce Bloxham, at 
your service ! Come, Carrick, introduce 
yourself !" 

" You have just mentioned my name, 



^^ 
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which is all the introduction I could have 
given." 

Richard Rossmore glances suddenly and 
fixedly at the last speaker. 

** Carrick, did you say ?" 

"That is my name," replies Roy, with an 
air as if he were standing on guard. 

" Why, have you ever met before ?" in- 
quires Grace, with interest. 

"I think not. Yet Mr. Carrick's face 
seems familiar to me." 

" Perhaps you have seen him in another 
character?" Mr. Bloxham suggests, with a 
smile. 

" That sounds suspicious, as if I spent my 
life in masquerading about under false 
characters," says Mr. Carrick, half grimly, 
half smiling, too. 

"Anyhow, we present ourselves now 
under our true ones." 

"And I ami forgetting to perform any 
introduction on our side," laughs Grace. 
"You seem to know my name?" with a 
slight accent of curiosity. " Let me intro-. 
duce you both to Mr. Rossmore." 
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Richard casts a glance at Roy Carrick as 
she mentions his name ; but, if he expects 
the young man to recognize it, he is mis- 
taken; it falls as a perfectly indifferent 
sound on Carrick's ear. 

"Very happy to make Mr. Rossmore's 
acquaintance," says Mr. Bloxham, always 
first to speak. " You reside in this neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

"No. I am on a visit to Mr. North. I 
live in London at present." 

"Our head-quarters, too; no place like 
it. Life is only life in a great city." 

'* Or away from civilization and cities alto- 
gether," amends Mr. Rossmore. 

"True," agrees Carrick, nodding and 
joining in the conversation with more inter- 
est than usual. " You have travelled ?" he 
adds, looking at Rossmore, about whom, 
indeed, there is the undefinable air of the 
cosmopolitan and the wanderer. 

"Pretty nearly all the world over. I 
have lived in all quarters of the globe. And 
you?" 
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*' Not half nor a quarter over the globe, 
Fm sorry to say. I spent two years in 
Canada, and that's the sum total of my 
travels." 

They stand together, talking casually, 
carelessly, across the old stile, in the fast- 
fading sunset light — they four. All unknown 
to them, the curtain is rising on a new act 
in their lives ; this hour is the turning-point 
that shuts the past apart from the future, 
and yet links the two irrevocably together. 
Of the four who now for the first time all 
meet face to face, three have no presenti- 
ment, no foreshadowing. They are not in- 
different, nay, they are exceedingly interest- 
ed in this meeting, but it is the present hour 
alone that they see. Only over the fourth 
member of the group a shadow has fallen 
from the past, a dim sense of some undefined 
danger in the future lowers. Quickly as a 
tropic eclipse, the darkness has closed round 
him again. A name, a look, a memory, has 
let loose all the tide of the past. Upon his 
hour of peace the reaction comes swift and 
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Stern. Each feature of Roy Carrick's face, 
and each tone of his voice, strike upon his 
memory — are as strokes of a hammer driv- 
ing home a keen-pointed pain. 

He stands by and gives no sign. Even 
Grace does not suspect that he is disturbed. 
She is accustomed to the grave look, the 
abstracted half-smile ; there is nothing no- 
ticeable in his manner now — nay, he is less 
silent and moody than she has known him, 
for in some interest he responds to Roy 
Carrick, who, for once coming to the front, 
seems conversationally disposed, while Mr. 
Bloxham gazes in reverential admiration at 
Grace. 

Richard Rossmore does not wince openly 
when he is wounded ; he is talking in his 
usual tone ; his hand, resting carelessly on 
the bar of the stile, is steady as a rock ; but 
all the while he has a curious sense of un- 
reality about this interview, and though a 
sure instinct supplies the answer to the 
unspoken question, he keeps asking himself, 
in a kind of obstinate iteration, 
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" Is it only an accidental likeness ?" 

Accidental or hereditary, does it matter 
much ? It is enough that a resemblance to 
the dead has called up the demon of the 
past again. An hour ago he had forgotten 
himself sufficiently to be happy. The peace- 
ful light that bathed his life has set with 
the setting sun — only it has sunk far more 
suddenly, and it will not rise again to- 
morrow. 

Soon William North comes sauntering 
across the field, with a cigar in his mouth, 
and joins the group with a look of amiable 
interest, and as much surprise and curiosity 
as are compatible with his immovable 
serenity. 

"Here we are, you see. North. Did you 
wonder what had become of us ?" observes 
Richard Rossmore. 

" No ; I see you have been agreeably 
occupied." 

" This is Mr. North," Grace says to Pierce, 
in a sort of aside explanatory way ; then, in 
shy appeal to him — '* I think you must 
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have seen these gentlemen — Mr. Bloxham 
and Mr. Carrick." She blushes as she 
speaks, and hopes that the social duty of 
performing introductions will not very often 
devolve upon her. 

" I fancy I have had that pleasure," Mr. 
North replies. He is unconventional, Bohe- 
mian, and careless of ceremony in the ex- 
treme ; still just for a moment it sways in 
the balance whether the interview will or 
will not end abruptly now. William North, 
however, is not only a born Bohemian, but 
also remarkably susceptible of first impres- 
sions. Pierce Bloxham is handsome, and 
even to a certain extent distingue-looking ; 
his accent and look, as he speaks and 
smiles, are faultlessly polished and courte- 
ous. Carrick, although lacking in nearly 
all his friend's attractions, has that about 
his aspect which Grace would call " nice" 
Mr. North's first critical glance impresses 
him favourably ; then, too, he sees that 
Rossmore was engaged in amicable converse 
with the strangers, so he responds to Grace's 
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simple introduction with his usual geniality. 

Mr. Bloxhara, evidently bent on never 
losing a chance of furthering the acquaint- 
ance, advances to the attack immediately 
with his frankest, most deferential, and in- 
gratiating smile. 

" Mr. North ! Surely I have the pleasure 
of speaking to Mr. William North, the author 
of ' Southern Sunshine ' ?" 

Pausing a ' moment for Will's acknow- 
ledgment, he continues — 

" I have so often been promised the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance. I 
think you knew my uncle, Thomas Pierce ?" 

"Why, yes. Are you poor old Tom 
Pierce's nephew, then ? Ay, ay, to be sure. 
I remember now — Mary Pierce did marry 
a Bloxham." 

"Yes, my father," the young man ob- 
serves, and Mr. North warms into cordiality 
immediately. 

Now that he has appeared on the scene, 
Richard Rossmore relapses into silence. Mr. 
Carrick retires into his ordinary laconicism. 

v2 
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Grace, pleased at the turn affairs are taking, 
looks at Richard for sympathy, a soft smile 
dimpling about her lips. He returns it ; he 
can always manage to find a smile for " the 
child," as he and Roberta call her even 
now. 

Mr. North and Mr. Bloxham keep up a 
lively conversation for a few minutes, at the 
expiration of which the former, who has no 
liking for standing about on long grass when 
the dew is falling, suggests that Mr. Blox- 
ham and his friend should accompany them 
back to Poplar Cottage, and "come in and 
have a smoke." 

Mr. Bloxham accepts this invitation with 
candid pleasure; Mr. Carrick demurs, al- 
though his demur is somewhat incoherent. 

'* Really, Pierce — I — ^hadn't we better — I 
think /— " 

"You think you will come with us, my 
dear boy, of course !" says Pierce, airily. 

In the garden they meet Roberta, who 
glances with some surprise and recognition 
at the two guests. Mr. Bloxham, of course. 
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takes upon himself the task of the ini- 
tiative. 

''I wonder if Miss North will forgive this 
intrusion, and excuse this most unconven- 
tional mode of making acquaintance ?" 

" Unconventionality is rather a recom- 
mendation than otherwise," she replies, her 
frigidity thawing a little as she perceives 
her brother's air of unhesitating content- 
ment. He, at least, deems it is ''all 
right." 

" Let's have some claret-cup, Bertie," he 
flays, languidly seating himself in the easiest 
garden-chair, *' and tell Martha to be sure to 
put enough borage into it." 

Although the host has accepted the posi- 
tion so tranquilly, Mr. Bloxham thinks that 
some explanation of his own and his friend's 
erratic doings is due to the lady of the 
house. 

" You must have been astonished at that 
freak of ours," he says, with a smiling and 
•candid semi-confidential air. " It is very 
^ood of you to accept us to-night under our 
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true characters — as the last aspect under 
which you saw us was suspicious, to say the 
least of it," 

" It was remarkable, certainly," Eoberta 
assents, calmly. ** You are a relative of my 
brother's old friend, Mr. Pierce, I under- 
stand r 

"Yes, his nephew. Without some such 
credentials I should scarcely have ventured 
to intrude here. We should have been 
afraid — Carrick and I — " he adds, ap- 
parently remembering his friend for the 
first time, '' of being regarded as wolves in 
sheep's clothing." 

" Scarcely that !" Roberta says, slightly 
smiling. " It was rather the contrary dis- 
guise that you assumed yesterday. The 
Egyptian Wizard would generally be re- 
garded as a more wolfish character than a 
private English gentleman." 

" You must think us a pair of harmless 
lunatics!" he rejoins, frankly; '*we are 
harmless, I assutq youl Life was tame, 
and we wanted a new sensation." 
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Meanwhile Grace whispers gleefully to 
Mr. Rossmore, 

'* Isn't this fun ? Just fancy Uncle Will's 
knowing his uncle !" She looks in his face 
and adds, changing her tone, ''Are you 
— vexed ? don't you like their being here ?'* 

" Like it, child !" he replies, with a touch 
of something as near impatience as he has 
ever manifested to her/ Then immediately 
he adds, in a gentler tone, ''Don't you 
know me by this time ? Society bores me 
sometimes, by fits and starts. There, go 
and enjoy yourself, Gracie ! Laugh and be 
merry !" 

He smiles, and Grace turns away con- 
tented. 

It is an evening to which she often looks 
back — a pleasant, social evening, full of talk 
and laughter, with several under-currents 
stirring beneath the surface. The two 
strangers, so oddly flung into the circle, 
catch its tone quickly, and harmonize with 
it well. 

Martha brews her celebrated claret-cup. 
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and over it they discuss the drama of the 
day and other kindred topics. 

They remain out in the garden while the 
clear and lovely evening closes into a night 
as mild and beautiful — until Will North re- 
minds them of the dangers of night-air, and 
makes a move. 

Looking round, they see that Richard 
Rossmore has vanished. This is nothing 
very strange nor out of his habit; he has 
gone to have a quiet smoke alone, and no- 
body wonders. Mr. Bloxham, mindful of 
social duty, and probably with an eye to 
producing a favourable impression, accom- 
panies his host and hostess when they retire 
from the night dews to the shelter of the 
drawing-room, and does his best to make 
himself agreeable. He and Roberta are 
not especially attracted towards each other, 
but she is hospitable, and he desires to be 
found acceptable in her eyes for the sake of 
her charming ward. 

Thus Mr. Carrick and Grace are left 
tete-a-tete for awhile. He, like his friend, is 
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apparently curious as to what manner of 
impression they at first produced on the 
ladies with whom they have made acquaint- 
ance in this unconventional way, and he 
inquires, "Did you wonder at us much, 
Miss Forrest ?" 

" Well — " she begins, amused and hesitat- 
ing, and with a demure smile. 

" It wasn't worth your while to wonder, 
of course,*' he says, misinterpreting her hesi- 
tation. "No, I know that, of course; I 
didn't suppose you'd waste any curiosity 
upon us." 

" But indeed I did waste a good deal," 
she replies, brightly, " if it's polite to say I 
wasted it ! I wondered very much who and 
what you were, and I didn't see how I 
should ever find out." 

" Who and what we were ?" he repeats, 
moodily. " That's just the question. Well, 
now you know who Bloxham is. He^s all 
right, you see ; but. Miss Forrest, I don't 
want you to think that Fm anybody. I'm 
nobody !" 
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Grace smiles, rather amused at this young 
man's unnecessarily obtrusive modesty, and 
— with a view to gratifying his feelings — to 
his assertion that he is nobody she replies, 

" Who are we all ?" 

" Some of us are somebodies," he says, 
simply. " For instance, I daresay you had 
a great-grandfather ?" 

" Yes," she replies, with innocent vanity, 
** indeed I had a great-great-grandfather ; I 
can trace back to him, and I daresay I could 
trace further— Aylmer De Forrest; we had a 
De in our name till the last generation — he 
built that big house over behind those trees 
— ^you can see the smoke just there — at 
least, he built the old house, then my 
grandfather pulled half of it down and built 
it up new, and my father let it and went 
abroad, but it is ours still." 

"Yes," Mr. Carrick assents. *'That is 
having a great-grandfather, isn't it? I 
wonder, Miss Forrest, if you can imagine at 
all what it would feel like to be without 
ancestors ?" 
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" I can imagine very well, for Fm sure I 
don't think very often of mine !" laughs 
Grace. " I should never have remembered 
Aylmer De Forrest now, if your talking 
about great-grandfathers had not put him 
into my head." 

Mr. Carrick is evidently thinking more of 
his own ancestors just now than of hers. 
He observes, abruptly, 

" I feel inclined to — to put myself clean 
out of your good graces. And yet I don't 
know why. A fellow has no right to thrust 
his family history down a lady's throat." 

*'I am sure I have just been thrusting 
mine down yours !" she answers, gaily. 

Roy Carrick, however, seems in no mood 
for responsive badinage. 

"I hate sailing under false colours," he 
says, making a final dash at the subject. 
" Miss Forrest, when I was a boy, I served 
behind a counter ! I ought to have been 
serving there still — no ! by this time I 
should have got into the counting-house. 
All my people are in trade — Carrick and 
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Oo., grocers. Carrick and Co. are my 
uncles ; I couldn't stand it, nor my father 
before me. But those are my people, and 
that's my station." 

" Well," says Grace, placidly, for she had 
expected something very much worse, and 
also more interesting, as this disclosure is 
most disappointingly unromantic — " well, 
what is there so very startling in that?'' 

He looks down, punching little holes in 
the grass with his stick, before he answers, 

" I thought I should like to tell you that. 
I don't know why." 

" But you have only told me what you 
are not^ not what you ar^," she says, with in- 
terest partly polite, partly real. " You didn't 
like that career ; and I suppose you chose 
some other ?" 

" I went off to Canada to seek my fortune 
when I was seventeen — stayed a year or two 
in Manitoba, but didn't get on — didn't find 
my fortune. I had an illness, and was or- 
dered back to my native climate ; and by 
the merest chance, the biggest stroke of 
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good or ill-luck, I'd an opportunity offered 
me of returning on business that very sea- 
son. Well, I came back, and, found London 
no more paved with gold for me than Mani- 
toba had been ! And then I took to scrib- 
bling, and am spoiling good foolscap now, 
and suppose I shall go on spoiling it for the- 
remainder of my natural life, for bread — 
bread without cheese or butter I" 

" What do you write ?" she inquires, with 
interest ; she is getting upon her own ground 
now. 

" Tve tried my hand at everything, from 
Sunday school songs upwards. I'm on the 
Morning Clarion now; do you know that 
paper ?" 

"I think I have seen it," she answers. 
'* We have a good many papers here. It is- 
Red, isn't it, — very ?'' 

'' Well, yes, rather." 

" 1 should not have thought," she ob- 
serves, and hesitates, *' that — that was your 
line, because you — you seem to think so 
much of Caste !" 
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She has hit home this time. Mr. Carrick 
receives the unintentional thrust in silence, 
for a minute. 

" That's a just rebuke, Miss Forrest/' he 
then replies, with a frankness that for the 
moment rises to something far finer than the 
gawhe abruptness of his morbid sensitive- 
ness. " It 25 contemptible! I know it; 
you're right." 

He so openly and gravely pleads guilty to 
contemptibleness of sentiment that Grace 
feels slightly embarrassed. She casts about 
in her mind for something to say that shall 
be alike soothing and truthful and conclus- 
ive, and is relieved when at this point the tete- 
h'tete is broken up by the return of Eichard 
Rossmore with two dogs at his heels. 

*' You have come back at last !" she says, 
turning to him gladly, with playful re- 
proach. ** Now come in and have some 
claret-cup, and we shan't let you run away 
again !" 

Notwithstanding Grace's gay greeting, 
they are a silent trio as they return to the 
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house, for both Carrick and Rossmore freeze 
into silence and walk like grim vigilant 
watchdogs beside her. 

An hour afterwards, the little party 
breaks up, and Carrick and Bloxham walk 
away from Poplar Cottage together under 
the thick-shining stars. 

" Well," Roy Carrick says, after a long si- 
lence, speaking more out of his own 
thoughts than to his companion, "there it 
ends r 

Pierce Bloxham looks at him with a half- 
smile, and rejoins, 

*' There it does not end, I think 1" 

Grace lingers a long time in the drawing- 
room saying good night to the Norths and 
Richard ; she is so full of chatter and con- 
jecture about their new acquaintances, which 
she does not seem to doubt must be in- 
teresting to her companions as well as to 
herself. 

" I wonder if we shall see them again ? 
Which do you like best ? Isn't Mr. Blox- 
ham handsome ? And oh ! isn't Mr. Car- 
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rick an odd young man ? Hasn't it been a 
delightful evening?" 

" What a child it is ! what a mere child 
still !'' observes Roberta, almost sadly, when 
the girl has said good night and run off to 
her room at last. 

"She'll not be a child long," Richard 
rejoins, slowly. "When things begin to 
move, they move 1 You'll see those young 
fellows again, be sure of that ! This even- 
ing is a beginning, not an end I" 
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CHAPTER III. 

MRS. FALKENHURST, At Home, on 
the 26th inst., 3 till 7. A discus- 
sion on Women's Suffrage at 4. All ladies 
and gentlemen interested in the subject are 
invited to offer their remarks." 

So runs the card of invitation in response 
to which a goodly company assemble in 
Mrs. Falkenhurst's spacious rooms on the 
day named. The party does not present 
the appearance which one stern opponent of 
the doctrine of Women's Rights (who 
stoutly refused to avail himself of his invit- 
ation) anticipated. Said he, scornfully, 

** / know what it will be — a lot of slat- 
ternly old maids, a sprinkling of unwifely 
wives and unmotherly mothers, and never a 
man among them 1" 

Nor was his by any means an exceptional 

g2 
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idea. Now in reality the party numbers 
many women in the bloom of youth, and 
of all grades of beauty, from the sparkling 
brunette to the stately blonde. Women are 
in the majority certainly, women dark and 
fair, pretty and ugly, young and old, patri- 
cian and parvenue, maids and matrons — but 
of " slatternly old maids " there is scarcely a 
specimen, while, if the matrons be " unwife- 
ly and unmotherly," they do not bear it on 
their brows. And last, not least, although 
the men are in the minority, the minority is 
a very respectable one. 

There are several beardless youths, who 
have evidently come out of curiosity ; there 
are two or three venerable old gentlemen, 
who have come — heaven knows why! 
There is one very handsome man, the star 
of the occasion, the shining light of the 
Amazonian camp, who has not got into 
Parliament yet, but means to stand at the 
next election in his county. There are a 
couple of ultra-clerical-looking clergyman, 
the motive for whose presence affords a 
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problem. Are they there to give a religious 
tone to the discussion ? to stamp the pro- 
ceedings as eminently correct? Are they 
there to agree or to oppose? There are 
artists, journalists, and a lawyer or two. 
There is Jack Graham, of course ; where 
is he not? he who knows ever3^one who 
is ''anyone!" There is a very small 
sprinkling of husbands and fathers who have 
accompanied their belongings ; also a brother 
or two — amongst these, William North. 
Lastly, and more surprising, there is a man 
who is known not to love society, and who 
is not — even by Roberta — supposed to take 
the slightest interest in female enfranchise- 
ment — Richard Rossmore. He, however, 
never looks out of his element, and is quite 
at home holding a cup of chocolate for a 
lady who is one of the most brilliant 
speakers expected to figure in the coming 
discussion, and fencing cleverly as to his 
own sentiments, which he will not deny, 
and is not anxious to thrust forward in such 
society as this. 
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Roberta North is there, of course, and 
with her the young heiress whose fortune 
is as yet not widely known, Grace Forrest. 

It is some three weeks since that evening 
when the Norths had flung wide the doors 
of the fold to those two wandering wolves, 
Messrs. Bloxham and Carrick, of neither of 
whom from that night has anything been 
seen or heard. Richard Rossmore had 
stayed a couple of days at Abbeyvale, but 
somehow over the old free affectionate 
familiarity between him and Grace there 
had crept a change ; her presence was to 
him a stinging pleasure — almost a pain ; 
his moods were variable and altered ; and 
no hour like that peaceful shining rosy 
hour, when they had watched the sun go 
down behind the woods, while the nightin- 
gale sang in the lilac-scented hedges, came 
to those two again. 

The Norths are in town for a week or 
two, and this is their first appearance in 
public. Maud Vane Plumpton is here, but 
not her daughters. 
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" No," Maud purrs sweetly, when Roberta 
inquires about them, " the children are not 
here. I did not bring them. You have 
brought our dear Grace, I see?" and the 
soft accent implies a contrast. 

" Tes," assents Roberta, briefly ; she is 
not conversationally inclined ; she is think- 
ing over a possible point for her speech, as 
she has been invited to take a part in the 
debate. But Mrs. Plumpton is conversation- 
ally inclined, as usual, and is not chilled by 
Roberta's monosyllables. 

" So Pierce Bloxham was at Abbeyvale ?" 
is her next observation. 

"Yes," Roberta responds, with some 
interest, and putting aside thoughts of the 
franchise. *' Do you know him ?" 

'* Oh yes, know him very well ; we meet 
him at Lady St. John's. A charming, 
charming young fellow he is ! — and seems 
to admire dear Grace very much 1" Mrs. 
Plumpton breaks off her speech discreetly 
as the girl approaches. "We are talking 
of you, little sweetheart 1" she says. " How 
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well that hat becomes you, Grace dear T' 
Then, diverging quickly, as is her wont, to 
another subject, she continues — " So Mr. 
Rossmore is here ? Rather a novelty, isn't 
it, to meet him in respectable society?" 
She makes this suggestion in her sweetest 
and most innocent tone, and, before it can 
be answered, adds, with guileless playful- 
ness — "Though, perhaps, some people 
might be unkind enough to hint that respec- 
tability here is not absolutely a sine qud 
non ?" 

"Is it not?" inquires Roberta, with her 
air of serious and literal interrogation, which 
Maud Vane Plumpton always finds so aggra- 
vating. 

" Cousin Maud ?" says Grace, colouring a 
little, but quite frankly curious and inter- 
ested, ''what do you mean?" Her next 
words explain that it is not the character of 
the meeting in general which she is inclined 
to champion. " Why is it a novelty to meet 
him in respectable society ?" 

'* Well, my dear, only because he is not 
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generally considered to be quite so particu- 
lar as he should be in his choice. And it is 
safe, as a rule, to say that, when a man 
does not seem to seek the best society, he is 
probably to be found frequenting that of a 
lower grade. Do you not agree with me, 
Miss North ?" 

" It opens a wide question — the definition 
of ' the best !' " Roberta replies. 

" Yes," Mrs. Plurapton agrees, lingering- 
ly and sweetly. 

That ''Yes" of hers, with its manifold 
intonations, is one of her most useful mono- 
syllables. Then she turns to Grace, who 
looks only half satisfied with the explanation 
given her, and adds, to further elucidate 
the matter, 

" It is not the very best society here to- 
day, dear child, you know — not quite the 
creme de la creme. Still " — liberally — " there 
are some thoroughly good people. Why 1" 
— animatedly — " there's Pierce Bloxham 
coming in ! Who is that with him ?" 

"That is Mr. Carrick," answers Grace, 
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adding a further item of information on her 
own responsibility ; " they are great friends, 
and always go about together." 

The pair of friends are at that moment 
greeted by the hostess, Mr. Bloxham ap. 
parently introducing Mr. Carrick. Pierce 
is airy, handsome, smiling, and self-possessed 
as usual — Roy is submitting to the ceremony 
of introduction with an air of brusque for- 
mality thinly disguising a certain malaise. 
They both soon espy Grace between her 
two chaperons^ and make their way in a 
tolerably direct line through the crowd to- 
wards her. Grace greets Pierce with the 
brightest, and Roy with the friendliest, 
smile. The former makes himself agree- 
able to Mrs. Plumpton ; the latter utters 
stiff common-places to Roberta, each one 
delicately manoeuvring to instal himself in 
the corner of nearest neighbourhood to the 
real object of their attention. 

This Woman's Suffrage Meeting in its 
early stage is, after all, very much like any 
other party assembled together for a more 
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frivolous purpose. Men hand cups just as 
gallantly — women receive their attentions 
just as graciously — fans are flirted as deftly, 
and voices modulated as coquettishly, as if 
the great question of the political enfran- 
chisement of half the nation were not the 
object and motive of the gathering. Here 
and there the burning problem is being dis- 
cussed ; but, in general, argument is deferred 
until the regular debate opens. 

Mr. Rossmore's eyes are on one little 
group in a crowded corner. " So they are 
here, are they?" he is saying to himself. 
"Much that fellow cares about women's 
rights ! or that other one either ! They 
knew she was to be here !" 

Presently the buzz of conversation is 
silenced ; a preliminary murmur of interest 
runs round the room, as Mrs. Falkenhurst, 
magnificent in black satin and diamonds, 
and a Minerva presence, sails forward into 
the vacant space at the end of the apart- 
ment, with its semicircle of chairs, held 
sacred to the elite who are going to " speak,'" 
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and requests the attention of the company, 
to whom she begs to introduce the lady 
who will open the discussion. 

The debate begins. The speeches play 
variations on the well-worn arguments — the 
chords struck are mainly the same as those 
annually heard inside the walls of "the 
House," when the season for mooting this 
perennial question comes round ; only here 
the ladies have it all to themselves — that is 
to say, the ladies of one way of thinking, as 
those of the opposition camp — even here 
there are members of the Opposition ! — do 
not rise to speak. 

The first speaker is brilliantly eloquent, 
and well nigh carries her hearers by storm. 
The second, with less power of • oratory, is 
impassioned and emotional, and, by a suc- 
cessful appeal to the maternal sentiment, 
vanquishes most of the mothers of the party, 
as she pictures the possibility of their off- 
spring being metaphorically torn from their 
arms, should any theological difference arise 
between them and their lords. Third upon 
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the list of speakers comes Miss North. 
Roberta's speech is neither so brilliant as the 
first, nor so emotional as the second. She 
speaks very quietly, tersely, clearly; no 
flowers of eloquence adorn her discourse; 
there is a little satire in it, but no sentiment ; 
she knows her points, and hits each nail of 
argument home hard and straight. 

After her a gentleman rises. During 
Roberta's speech he has been pondering a 
cynical and flippant reply to the proposition 
which the three ladies have, each in her 
respective style, been advocating ; this reply 
he now proceeds to deliver, and it must be 
owned that levity and humour are more con- 
spicuous than logic in his harangue. 

A murmur of mingled laughter, applause, 
and disapprobation follows his peroration, 
which has the effect of putting Roberta 
North on her mettle. She rises again, a 
little stirred from her phlegmatic calm, and 
draws the sword of argument once more, 
this time with more fire and vigour. He 
has laughed at her cause, and she will 
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triumph over him ! And she does cast 
down the unhappy man from his brief emi- 
nence. Never losing herself in warmth, 
never for a moment off her guard, she neatly 
and pitilessly picks his speech to pieces, and 
holds up each and all of its weak points to 
derision. 

There is a hearty and spontaneous round 
of applause as Miss North sits down, a flush 
of rare colour in her cheek, a satisfied 
sparkle in her eye. 

"Capital, isn't it?" whispers Grace, ad- 
miringly, flushed with delight in Roberta's 
triumph, and appealing confidentially to 
Pierce Bloxham, who assumes a successful 
air of sympathetic enthusiasm as he answers, 

" Splendid ! — best speech of the day !" 

Mr. Bloxham really deserves some pity ; 
he is not only horribly bored, but obliged to 
disguise his boredom, and seem deeply 
interested, in order to please the girl in 
whose favour he so sincerely desires to in- 
gratiate himself Once he has endeavoured 
to turn her thoughts into a more personal 
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channel by observing, with lowered voice 
and admiring eyes, 

''I told you we should meet again!" 
But Grace's brief answer, " Yes, so you did !" 
is uttered in a tone of such poorly-disguised 
indifference, and she is so evidently watch- 
ing with all her heart in her eyes, to see 
whether Roberta is to be the next speaker, 
that he desists from his futile attempt to 
monopolize her attention. 

It is too bad to be sitting next her for 
hours, and unable to inveigle her into con- 
versation. There is a valiant and aggressive 
Amazon immediately behind them whose 
enthusiasm for " the Cause I" is so irrepress- 
ible that it finds vent not only at the close, 
but during the progress, of each speech by 
loud " Hear ! hears !" at every sentiment of 
which she approves, and hisses and vehe- 
ment "No! noes!" every time an an- 
tagonist suggests that woman's sphere is 
Home. Mr. Bloxham hates the type of 
woman cordially ; but he is grateful to her 
for her ebullitions of feeling now, for they 
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amuse Grace so heartily that she shakes 
with silent laughter, and looks to him for 
sympathy, and the exchange of mutual 
smiles at each especially energetic exclam- 
ation from behind them, helps to while 
away the hours, which he finds drag very 
heavily. 

However, a discussion on Female Suffrage, 
wide though the question is, cannot last for 
ever; and the time comes when Pierce 
Bloxham rejoices devoutly that the speeches 
are all over. Grace makes her way straight 
up to Roberta, followed closely by Mr. 
Bloxham, and, at a much more respectful 
distance, by Mr. Carrick, who has been 
standing in a doorway gazing at her, and 
envying his friend. 

Richard Rossmore is already at Roberta's 
side, saying, 

''You doubled him up, Roberta, most 
completely I Poor beggar ! I saw him 
edging towards the door. He has fled, I 
think — gone home for repairs." 

**She did pick him to pieces cleanly, 
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didn't she?" observes Will North, with 
languid fraternal pride. 

" Oh, it was splendid !" says Grace, em- 
phatically, squeezing Roberta's hand, and 
looking as if she wanted to kiss her. 

Jack Graham comes up to claim Roberta's 
attention, and Mr. Bloxham seizes his chance 
with Grace. 

"Miss North is really ^Lmagnijicent speaker," 
he says, hoping Grace will think thai adjec- 
tive strong enough ! " And you, Miss For- 
rest, are an enthusiast on this subject, I see? 
Why did you not speak too ?" 

*'/ speak?" laughs Grace. '*Why, I 
have no more gift of eloquence than a cat I 
and one woitian who can talk is quite enough 
in a house !" 

Mr. Bloxham thinks in his heart that one 
is a good deal too much ! but he keeps this 
sentiment to himself. 

" And so you would like a vote, Miss For- 
rest ? Well, I would gladly give you mine 
— and think it only too poor an offering I" 
he adds, in a more empresse tone. 

VOL. n. H 
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"You are very kind; but I personally 
don't care a straw about it/' she replies, 
lightly. " / have not got any grievances to 
be redressed ; and I don't think I should 
know what to do with my vote if 1 had 
one." 

"Sensible girl!" thinks Pierce, warming 
in his admiration. Meanwhile Eoy Carrick 
stands by and finds nothing to say, looks on, 
a discontented spectator, self-conscious of 
stupidity, clumsiness, and general incapacity. 
The poor fellow has fallen fathoms deep in 
love at first sight, and is tongue-tied in her 
presence. 

It is not much comfort to him to observe 
how readily she turns away from Pierce 
Bloxham, how futile are his admirably 
framed attempts to win back her attention 
— when it is to Richard Rossmore that she 
has turned. The perception of a man in 
love, unless he is blinded by jealousy, is 
only less keen than that of a woman in love. 
Roy Carrick reads Grace's face well nigh as 
clearly as Rossmore reads his. He can draw 
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no consolation from Mr. Rossmore's age, al- 
though it might, as far as he can judge, be 
not far from double his own. Richard's 
beard is grizzled, and in his hair the grey 
has almost vanquished the brown. But 
what a handsome face it is still, will ever 
be! His sad eyes, with their restless, 
dreamy look, their odd light gleam from 
under the dark brows, are very tender and 
grave as they rest on Grace's upturned face. 

"Still he might be her father I" thinks 
Carrick, with a mixture of dissatisfaction 
and cheerfulness— ^a great deal of the for- 
mer and a very little of the latter. 

Presently, at last — it seems to him that he 
has been " hanging about there like a fool !" 
{his way of phrasing it) for hours, though it 
is really not long — Grace turns to him, looks 
up and smiles. Now is his chance I 

Roy hates himself for his blockhead stu- 
pidity, calls himself, mentally, bad names ; 
but stands dumb. However, the golden 
moment does not slip. Just as he is about 
to open his lips, and plunge in sheer des- 

h2 
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peration into an idiotic remark that the 
room is warm, Grace kindly takes the 
initiative. 

'* I did not think we should see you 
here/' she says. 

" Didn't you ? I expected to see you." 

'' Did you ?" 

" Yes." 

He does not add that he came on pur- 
pose, or say any one of the million pretty 
things he might have said ; but Grace, albeit 
the least vain of women at that season of 
her life, is still not so blind as to misinter- 
pret his Spartan monosyllables as meaning 
indiflference. 

" Are you much interested in this ques- 
tion ?" he asks presently, rejoiced at finding 
something to say. 

*'Well, not personally very much," she 
answers, in a half-confidential tone. " That 
is to say, I am interested in everything Miss 
North says, or does, or thinks. When she 
speaks — and oh 1 didn't she speak beauti- 
fully ?" 
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" It was very well done," assents Mr. 
•Carrick. " Well, when she speaks ?" 

" I am more interested in her speech 
than in the subject. To tell you the truth, 
I feel pretty well contented with the pro- 
gress of social reform as regards xis^ and I 
don't care to hurry it very much. I think 
we stand in a better position now than we 
did twenty years ago, and shall occupy a 
better one still twenty years hence." 

** Twenty years hence !" he repeats, glanc- 
ing at the blooming youth of her face. " Do 
you ever think of twenty years hence ?" he 
asks, gravely. 

" Not often. I don't think I like to think 
of it. Then everything will be over, and 
now everything's beginning." 

"For you, j^es." Then, on a daring 
impulse, he adds — " I wonder, is every- 
iihing beginning, Miss Forrest, or has it 
begun ? " 

He feels he has made a bold advance, 
but, to judge by his look as the conscious- 
ness of his audacity dawns full on him, he 
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is rather inclined to bristle up defiantly than 
to apologize. 

Grace gives him a half glance of surprise, 
but she is not displeased, and answers him^ 
with a mixture of truthfulness and light- 
ness, 

" No, the curtain has not risen yet. I 
don't even know whether the overture has 
begun." 

''Nor who the players are?" he says, 
pushing his audacity one step further. 

" No," she answers, gaily, " not even 
that." But she colours a little as she says 
it. Yet she does not know that day that 
all the dramatis personoe are assembled on 
the stage, and the curtain has risen on her 
life's drama. 

Roy Carrick is happy in this semi-confi- 
dential tete-a-tete with her, brief and light 
as it is. They have drifted a little apart 
from tlie rest of the group. 

Roberta, like the other speakers who 
have distinguished themselves, is just now 
the centre of a little court, complimentary^ 
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congratulatory. The lion of the evening is 
holding a plate for her; Jack Graham is 
pouring her out a glass of claret-cup. Per- 
ceiving the form that their attentions assume, 
Mr. Carrick takes a hint, and volunteers to 
fetch Miss Forrest some refreshment. He 
returns triumphantly with a glass of lemon- 
ade, which he offers to Grace's right hand 
just as Mr. Rossmore, emerging suddenly 
from the crowd at her left hand, holds out 
a rival glass, with the observation, 

" Here, Gracie, is your favourite beverage 
— cider-cup." 

The opposing forces almost come into 
collision as the two glasses are extended. 
But before Grace can make a choice — al- 
most before Mr. Rossmore can perceive that 
he has a rival attendant in the field — Roy 
Carrick has drawn back. He mutters some- 
thing like " Pardon, Mr. Rossmore," as he 
withdraws his useless offering from the 
shrine, and something in his manner seems 
to Richard to imply, " You have the prior 
claim." 
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Richard glances after him as he retreats, 
and thinks, " Poor fellow ! What an absurd 
idea!" But though he says to himself 
"Absurd 1" the absurd idea tingles in his 
mind, — it stings, and yet is sweet. Possessed 
by it, he forgets to torment himself by the 
question whether, if Roy Carrick be the 
man whom he believes him to be, he, 
Richard, does not merit the thunders of 
Fate upon his head if he crosses that other's 
path for an hour ? 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" A\UR dear Grace is creating quite a 

^^ sensation," observed Mrs. Plump- 
ton, when the Norths, with Grace, had been 
in town about a week, and out every night 
of that week at dance, theatre, or concert. 
" There is something so fresh and unworldly 
about her! How beautiful it is to see the 
dew still clinging on the bud !" 

" Yes," Roberta asserted, '* Grace is singu- 
larly guileless and unworldly." 

*' But, you see," demurred Mrs. Plump- 
ton, "she must learn to know her own 
value soon. And you agree with me, dear 
Miss North, don't you? that it would be 
well for her to move a little more in Lon- 
don society?" 

" I quite agree," Miss North said, calmly. 
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" This winter, you know, I hope she will 
spend in your charge." 

"Yes?" responded Mrs. Plumpton, with 
interrogative sweetness. 

'*If, as I understand from Grace, it will 
not be in any way inconvenient to you," 
added Roberta. 

" The dear girl's presence will always be 
most welcome in our little home," Mrs. 
Plumpton protested, and truly enough. " I 
quite look forward to having her in the 
winter in my care, especially as you are 
thinking of going abroad." 

"Yes, if my brother goes to Egypt, I 
shall probably, almost certainly, go with 
him." 

" Shall you be long away ?" 

"Perhaps a year; it might be more." 

"Anyhow, however long your stay may 
be, dear Grace's home is of course with us 
until your return ?" 

" Yes. And even when I return — if she 
is happy in London. Abbeyvale is quiet 
and dull. It might perhaps be best for her 
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not to return to our secluded life. But 
there is time enough to talk of that." 

"Yes, indeed, time enough! Nobody 
knows what may happen ! A little time 
brings such changes ! Grace may marry, — 
Max Forrest may return," suggested Maud 
Plumpton. 

"If we contemplated any probability of 
her father's return, the contingency of her 
marriage in his absence would scarcely seem 
a desirable one," was the response. 

" Why, dear Miss North, if there is one 
thing clear, it is that Max Forrest has given 
up all idea of England, and has voluntarily 
abdicated all authority over Grace to her 
guardians here." 

"Perhaps so; the more reason that we 
should guard her well." 

"Ah, that's so true I I shall feel it quite 
a responsibility, though a sweet one, the 
care of that dear child. She will be very 
much admired, as my Henry says, — a girl 
with 15,000 golden charms ! For although, 
of course, we shall take all possible pains to 
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keep her prospective fortune from being 
talked about, yet you know how things leak 
out — it seems that the birds of the air carry 
them." 

" Yes, I fear there is small chance that 
the London sparrows will not be set chirp- 
ing about Grace's prospects. But, quite 
apart from that, the child herself is likely 
to attract a good deal of attention." 

"Yes, indeed. There is Pierce Blox- 
ham, I do believe, quite smitten already ! 
and he knows nothing, has no idea that 
<jrace will come into a penny !" 

" Has he not ?" asked Roberta, as if in- 
clined to suppose the contrary. 

" Oh, no, not the faintest," replied Maud 
Plumpton, who had not the smallest ground 
for her confidence beyond her own supposi- 
tion. " And, by the way, who, dear Miss 
North, may that odd friend of his, Mr-er. 
^Carrick, be? A very gauche young man, 
and absolutely deficient in manners." 

Finding that Roberta could not or would 
not enlighten her about Roy Carrick's ante^ 
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cedents, Mrs. Vane Plumpton continued^ 

"Apropos^ or not apivpos perhaps" — 
with a smile that was child-like and bland — 
''there was Mr. Eossmore again last night. 
I didn't think one would meet him out in 
society so often. He is a very peculiar 
man, is he not? — a very old friend of your 
family ?" 

"A very old friend; so perhaps I am 
hardly qualified to pronounce impartially as 
to his peculiarity." 

" Ye-es," responded Mrs. Plumpton, very 
slowly. " He is very handsome, and very 
agreeable, Fm sure — a most picturesque 
head! — but — but — now confidentially, dear 
Miss North, you won't mind my asking — are 
you sure that he's quite a desirable friend for 
Grace ? I don't mean for a moment to imply 
that he isn't all that's charming, but for that 
very reason — and young girls are so apt to 
be susceptible — though to be sure he might 

be her father — yet still " she paused 

interrogatively. 

" I see what you mean," Roberta answer- 
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ed, quietly. *' Grace is not likely, I imagine, 
to see very much more of Mr. Rossmore. 
We return to Abbeyvale on Wednesday. 
Mr. Rossmore I know intends going to 
Mexico this winter. Grace will then be 
with you." 

" You do think then— ?" 

" I have not thought ; I was merely an- 
swering your suggestion," said Roberta, 
with her most unsatisfactory laconicism ; 
and turned the conversation, and would say 
no more on the subject. 

Whether or not she had been truthful as 
usual in asserting that she had not thought 
upon the matter before, assuredly she 
thought now. There was no more doubt 
in her mind that Richard Rossmore was 
very fond of Grace Forrest than that Grace 
was very fond of him. There was no ques- 
tion as to the degree of their mutual interest ; 
the only question was as to its Und. He 
was double Grace's age, to begin with ; in- 
deed, to Roberta, Richard seemed older 
than he was, and Grace more of a child than 
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her years warranted. Then he was a man 
whom Roberta regarded as wedded to the 
past, capable of romantic friendship and 
chivalrous tenderness for that fair child who 
had played with his Effie, but no more. 
Yet now she reflected, and resolved to 
watch, and observe. 

That night she had a chance of observa- 
tion. It was the first night of a new piece, 
modestly called a two-act comedietta, of 
William North's. With the author in his 
box, of course, were Grace and Roberta ; 
and Richard Rossmore, who presumably had 
a seat elsewhere, was much more in their 
box than out of it. 

The house was full, of course — crowded 
with the usual *' first night " audience ; the 
well-known figures invariably seen on first 
nights filled their accustomed places, and 
were pointed out by other habituSs to 
country cousins. A good many eyes were 
turned to the author's box. Will North 
was secluded as far out of sight as possible 
behind the curtains, his interest in the success 
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of his venture manifesting itself only in a 
lazier deliberation of accent and a sleepier 
languor of manner than usual. Roberta, 
looking her handsomest in a plain black 
velvet dress, her rich dark hair banded back 
from her brow in the Clytie curve, sat in 
the front of the box watching the scene 
with sisterly, critical interest. 

Grace was leaning forward, divided be- 
tween the rival delights of the stage and 
the audience, and yet by -neither distracted 
from the dominant sense of the presence of 
Richard Rossmore, who was bending over 
her chair. Grace looked lovely, girlish, 
and innocent, fresh as dawn and fair as a 
white rose with the dew upon it ; she had 
on a simple white dress, and scarlet poppies 
in the snooded curls of her golden hair. 
Often Richard Rossmore, looking back, saw 
her as she was that night, so young, so full 
of joyous life, a creature of fire and bloom. 

There was a flush of excitement on her 
cheek, a glow in her violet blue eyes. The 
brilliant lights, the busy scene, the music 
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and the crowd of faces, all possessed a 
fascination for her. She was a very child 
in her vivid enjoyment of the hour. She 
glanced round the audience, recognizing 
here and there a familiar face, with a new 
pleasure in each recognition. Richard 
Rossmore's keen eyes were first to espy 
Pierce Bloxham, faultlessly got up, and 
with a white camellia in his button-hole, 
in the stalls; but Grace was the first to 
announce, in a confidential whisper, *' See, 
there's Mr. Bloxham too !" 

A little while afterwards, his glance 
roving over the crowded ranks of the pit, 
Richard detected Roy Carrick, in a wide- 
awake hat and a rough light coat, between 
a fat old woman and a fat old man. Long 
before that, Roy Carrick had detected him. 
Poor fellow ! it. was scarcely worth his 
while to have pushed his way into the pit 
and to sit hours long in a stifling atmo- 
sphere, with substantial elbows dug into his 
ribs on each side, just to obtain that distant 
view of Grace Forrest. True, he had an 

VOL. IL I 
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opera-glass, and could indulge in the luxury 
of long, stolen gazes at her bright blonde 
beauty; but there was Richard Rossmore 
leaning over her shoulder, whispering in 
her ear remarks which might probably 
have been safely published at Charing 
Cross, but which brought so lovely a smile 
to her face. It would not have comforted 
Mr. Carrick much even had he known that 
the observation to which she responded 
with that delicious smile was only that " the 
gods were getting lively !" — and that the 
confidential whisper with which her face 
dimpled into such sweet mirth was merely, 
*'Look at that self-satisfied old lady with 
the muffin face !" 

Presently Pierce Bloxham disappeared 
from the stalls, and Roy Carrick saw him 
too at her side ; he was paying her compli- 
ments, no doubt; his handsome eyes were 
eloquent, and she was smiling blushingly, 
looking down at her fan. Roy laid down 
his glass with a scowl which made him look 
very unamiable, and wished he had not come. 
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Two or three critics went up to the box 
between the acts ; Roberta and Grace held 
quite a little soiree. Richard Rossmore 
seemed to have taken up his post there, and 
Pierce Bloxham followed his example as 
far as he could by coming as often and 
staying as long as possible. 

After the comedietta was over, and Mr. 
North had bowed from the box, the modest 
author beat a speedy retreat from the public 
gaze, and, in the congenial company of 
Jack Graham, made an excursion incognito 
into the pit, whence he returned disconsolate, 
having heard from a discontented pittite, 
unconscious that he was addressing the 
author, that "he didn't see much fun in 
that there piece 1" 

Now they were all staying on for the 
melo-drama. 

Graham and North, always kindred souls, 
had gone behind the scenes ; Pierce Blox- 
ham and Grace were laughing and talking 
in under-tones in the front of the box ; Roy 
Carrick was contemplating them with eyes 
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none the less discontented because Bloxham 
had airily recognized him and pointed him 
out to Grace, who had vaguely smiled at 
the spot where she supposed him to be, but 
evidently did not clearly see hm. Richard 
and Roberta were standing together in the 
back of the box, by the door whence they 
had just seen out a pair of complimentary 
visitors. 

Richard looked at the young couple in 
the foreground. They were a handsome, 
well-matched pair undeniably — he dark, she 
fair ; he pale and sallow, she fresh and pink 
and white as a morning daisy. They were 
laughing low over some semi-confidential 
joke, and their contrasted heads were bent 
for the moment rather near together. 

Rossmore's brow slightly contracted as he 
looked at them, but rather in conjecture 
than in displeasure. Roberta was looking 
at them too, but with the curious double- 
sight of women was well aware of the ex- 
pression of his face. She glanced at him 
half questioningly. 
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" Seem happy enough, don't they ?" he 
said, in his brusque way, the young people 
being safely out of hearing. 

"Yes," said Roberta, placidly; "Grade 
looks well to-night." 

**So some people think, evidently." He 
paused, and then added quickly, in a lower 
tone, ''Roberta, does she care at all — ?" 

His look finished the incomplete question. 

Roberta shook her head as she answered, 

" She cares for no one I" Then, on an 
impulse, she added, half regretfully, with 
even a touch of bitterness, *' For no one 
in the world but — " She stopped abrupt- 
ly; y^t for one second her eyes had said, 
" For none but you /" 

His face changed quickly as he met her 
eyes; a look flushed over it that she had 
not thought to see those features wear 
again. He bent a little nearer to her with 
a new light in his eye, a question in his gaze 
that he did not utter. Half vexed with 
herself, Roberta regarded him with stony 
equanimity, and observed, coolly. 
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"The child is enjoying herself; she i& 
fond of the theatre." 

Richard took the hint. 

" Did you see that young fellow Carrick 
in the pit?" he observed, carelessly. 

Just then Grace looked round at Richard 
and Roberta, and, possibly having partaken 
sufficiently of the sweets of flattery as 
offered by Pierce Bloxham, she made a 
move back towards them, Pierce gallantly 
picking up a play-bill which she dropped as 
she passed. 

She looked from Roberta to Richard, her 
bright face softening into its most winsome 
and coaxing smile. 

"What are you discussing here so 
solemnly ?" she asked. 

" Nothing very grave," Roberta said. 
"You are happy to-night, little maid^ 
aren't you ?" said Richard Rossmore, study- 
ing the glad young eyes that smiled up in 
his face. 

"Yes," she said, readily and joyously, "I 
am 1" 
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Her cheek flushed deeper, the blue eyes 
lightened and drooped, and even Pierce 
Bloxham's vanity could not interpret the 
flush and light as glowing for him. 

The next morning Grace is sitting alone 
when Mr. Rossmore is announced ; William 
North is indulging in the luxury of break- 
fast in his room, and will probably not 
appear till luncheon ; Roberta, ever ener- 
getic, is up and out early. Thus Richard and 
Grace are left tete-a-tete. They have been 
so many and many a time before — many a 
happy hour they have talked and laughed 
away as friends, as brother and sister, as 
father and daughter might. Now, is it 
Grace's fancy that there is something 
changed in his manner to-day ? Some con- 
straint there assuredly seems to be between 
them ; the conversation does not flow as 
readily as its wont, yet in her there is no 
new consciousness. 

Richard Rossmore is in a strange turmoil 
of spirit. He has scarcely slept all night 
for the thoughts surging through his brain. 
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All night Roberta's words and look have 
haunted him — that one brief sentence, 
*'She cares for none but "that mo- 
ment's look that betrayed her meaning, 
"For none but youP' Why did that thrill 
flame through him at the thought ? Why 
had he detected so soon and watched so 
almost suspiciously the admiration in the 
eyes of other men — men young and comely, 
fit mates in years for her? Was it jealousy 
with which ever and anon he had marked 
her innocent pleasure during this week of 
society ? Was he mad enough to be truly 
*' in love " again — in love with this child ? 
In love? Why, in his whole soul to-day 
there is no room for any thought on earth 
but of her I 

How young and child-like she is ! How 
pure and modest is the little fair head, 
** sunning over with curls," lovely, careless 
curls, combed demurely back from the 
smooth, candid brow. 

''Tired, Gracie?" he says, gently, break- 
ing a silence which has lasted some minutes. 
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" Not a bit !" she answers, brightly. 

'' Why r 

*' You are a little pale to-day, I think." 

" I don't feel pale. I am ready to go out 
again to-night, and dance all night, if I have 
the chance." 

" You will be sorry to go back to Abbey- 
vale ?" 

"Yes," she says, frankly, but looking 
down with a half sigh, " I shall be sorry." 

" Will life there seem dull, after this taste 
of the London season ?" 

"No; I love Abbey vale. I shall never 
be dull there. And — and — you are coming 
down 80on, are you not ?" 

"You and Roberta go to-morrow?" is 
all his answer. 

"Yes. But you? — you said that you 
were coming soon !" 

" Did I say so ?" 

"Yes." 

" Well — perhaps I may be — perhaps not." 

Grace makes no answer, but her eyes 
drop, and he fancies her face is clouded over. 
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He is silent for a moment, watching her, 
before he asks, impulsively, 

" Do you care whether I come or not?" 

She answers nothing. 

" Grace, do you care ?" 

"You know I do," she says, with a touch 
of reproach in her tone, not lifting her eyes. 

" But how much?" he urges. " As much 
as for a dance ? — as much as for a theatre ? 
Not as much as for a stall at the opera, I 
suppose ?" 

Her shell-pink colour slowly deepens to 
burning crimson. 

**Not nearly as much," she answers, with 
an attempt at playfulness, but turning her 
head uneasily, and half impatiently. Then 
suddenly she looks up at him bravely, de- 
spite her burning cheeks. 

" Why do you tease me so to-day?" she 
asks, in her frank, child-like tone. 

His bright, keen eyes, which have been 
watching with strange scrutiny every line 
and tint and dimple of her self-betraying 
face, soften as hers meet them. 
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''Have I teased you, Gracie?" he says, 
gently. " Then you must forgive me I" 

" I should do that," she answers, impuls- 
ively, "if " 

" If what r 

" If I could ever have anything to forgive 
to you — which I never — never shall !" 

" I think you never will, my little girl !" 
he replies, gravely. " But God knows !" 

Her blue earnest eyes are fixed on his — 
on his that seem as if they could never tear 
their gaze away, and yet that, in their long- 
ing, renouncing love, are sad as death itself. 
In those two meeting looks a story is told. 

But not a word is spoken. The words 
that break the silence are briskly uttered in 
Roberta's voice, as she throws open the door. 

"Richard, you here? Why, when did 
you come ?" 



PART III. 



AT THE GATES OF PARADISE. 
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CHAPTER V. 

GRACE was back at Abbey vale, dream- 
ing, watching, waiting, waking each 
morning to wonder " Will he come to-day?" 
sleeping each night with the thought " Per- 
haps to-morrow 1" She had left London the 
morning following that visit of Richard Ross- 
more's; she had had no further interview 
tete-a-tete with him — no other look like that 
one in which their hearts had revealed 
themselves each to each. But the memory 
of that hour walked side by side with her in 
every step of her daily life. Peace had 
spread its ever-ready wings and fled away 
from the girlish heart, where until now it 
had brooded softly, and even shared its 
home with nestling love; and as the days 
drew out into weeks, and the weeks rolled 
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on, her soul fretted and chafed with im- 
patient pain. 

Now, for the first time, she realized that 
in all the world, the past, the passing, and 
the coming days, there seemed to be nothing 
but Eichard Rossmore for her ; now, in the 
light of this new knowledge, for the first 
time she turned to face the future, tore the 
veil from her own heart, and saw that in it 
was no hope, no thought, no dream that did 
not cling round him ! yet still in maiden 
blindness did not call this all-absorbing 
interest bv its name of Love. 

Meanwhile, Roberta's thoughts were cen- 
tred in Grace. She could not but perceive, 
now that her eyes were opened, that Grace's 
one idea was Richard Rossmore; but she 
could not, with all her intimate knowledge 
of Grace, convince herself whether or not 
this present fixed idea was a deep and last- 
ing one. Grace was so young, had seen so 
little of the world I The plan of Roberta's 
accompanying her brother to Egypt had 
been matured, and was now a settled thing. 
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They were to leave England in October, 
when Grace was to be placed in Mrs. Vane 
Plumpton's care. There, as Roberta re- 
flected, she would see more of the world ; 
the girlish feelings would be put to proof. 

Of the very few people Roberta loved in 
the world, she perhaps, next to her brother 
and Grace, her heart's two dear ones, cared 
for Richard most. Yet the idea of Grace's 
attachment to hira was in no way a pleasant 
one to her. The disparity of years was one 
thing she did not like ; but beyond that was 
a certain doubt as to Richard's capacity of 
making the happiness of a young, fresh life, 
and possibly, even in her strong nature, 
a vague, unacknowledged reflection of 
Richard's superstitious fatalism as to his 
own destiny. Beyond this again, was her 
memory of Claire. Love survives sorrow ; 
her grief for Claire had died its natural, 
lingering death, but her love for her one 
lost friend was ever fresh and green. Cer- 
tain anniversaries never passed without her 
feeling Claire's presence near her — seeing in 
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her mind's eye the bright, animated face 
gleam through the mist of years, as if its 
parting smile had been but yesterday. 

Sometimes now she talked of Claire to 
Grace, and the girl listened eagerly, tender- 
ly. There was not a spark of petty jealousy 
in her nature; the narrow passion that 
grudges the love and sorrow which enshrine 
the dead, and would thrust memory and 
faith aside in its greedy exactions of the 
hour, was simply impossible for her either 
to feel or to comprehend. 

In point of fact, perhaps, Grace's circle of 
comprehension was limited ; she might not 
understand, or aspire, much beyond the 
range of her own feelings ; but then those 
feelings were deep, and pure, and true. 

Once, only once, in a twilight hour, 
Roberta spoke of Claire's death and 
Richard's return ; Roberta, telling the story 
of that long past tragedy, seemed unmoved 
now, for in the dusk her face could not be 
seen ; but Grace, hearing it, sobbed and 
wept herself nearly blind ; this mere thought 
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of his suffering cut her to the heart, though 
the words of sympathy she spoke touched 
only on Claire. 

Time passed, and the one visitor Grace 
looked for did not come to Abbeyvale, and 
so, in dreaming and watching, time seeming 
but a blank of monotonous days and nights 
to her in his absence, three months slipped 
away. 

At last, one late September day, he came 
— walked in unexpectedly, as was his wont, 
greeting them all with friendly ease, as if 
he had arrived by appointment, flinging 
down his soft felt hat on a chair, and call- 
ing black Carlo to his knee, as if Abbeyvale 
were his home that he had only left that 
morning. 

Grace, who had turned white at the 
sound of his voice in the hall, and crimson 
at the touch of his greeting hand, sat silent, 
trying vainly by mere effort of will to check 
the bounding of her heart, while he talked 
with William and Roberta. They discussed 
their respective plans for the winter; the 
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Norths told how, in a few weeks, they were 
off for Italy and Egypt ; Richard Rossmore, 
it appeared, had come to announce his im- 
pending departure for Mexico ; he was on 
a cruise in the Moonbeam^ and had touched 
at Monksport to pay them a farewell visit. 

He stayed all day at the cottage ; they 
walked in the garden, and took the dogs 
for a run, as of old, talked on the old sub- 
jects, and lounged in the old serene fashion 
in the drawing-room, while Will North 
evoked weird, melancholy melodies from 
his harmonium. 

And Grace was happy — happy even 
though he had said it was a farewell visit. 
She could not realize that he was going so 
far away ; she asked nothing but his pres- 
ence. Love in that early stage asks so 
pathetically little ! Love in its full ma- 
turity, if it had any thought but for itself, 
might weep to see how the trifles that are 
to it now only the Tantalus torture, "It 
might have been !" are to its younger bro- 
ther the full delight, " It is !" 
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Grace heard his voice, met his grave, 
gentle smile, sat by his side once more, and 
was content, forgetting that the Moonbeam 
was only anchored in Monksport harbour 
for a day. 

In the evening it happened that, while 
Grace went to help William to hunt for 
some missing MSS. in his study, Richard 
and Roberta took a twilight walk round the 
garden. A year ago it would not have 
been thus that they would have paired off ; 
but now it was Roberta who went out to 
join Richard in his stroll. 

They talked of their coming travels, but 
both knew the thoughts that underlay the 
surface of their words. Grace's face, now 
that they had learnt to read it aright, con- 
firmed the idea which had already struck a 
root in both their minds. 

They both were thinking of her, but he 
was the first to speak her name. 

Roberta's last words had been, " So we 
shall all be far away," when, after a silence, 
he said, slowly. 
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'* And Grace will be alone ?'' 

" She is going to live with Mrs. Vane 
Plumpton in London." 

"Will she be happy?" 

Roberta answered him, frankly and 
gravely, 

" No, she will not^ at first." 

" We shall all be far from her," he said ; 
" and the child " — he paused a minute 
before continuing — "loves you well, does 
she not ?" 

" She will miss me, I think." 

They took a few steps in silence ; they 
looked at each other earnestly, though in 
the dusky evening light their eyes could 
not decipher the expression in each other's 
face. Presently he broke the silence, as if 
he deemed that she was about to speak. 

*' Do not say it, Roberta. . I have come 
to bid you all good-bye. And yet, to-day, 
my life is standing still. I am between past 
and future." They walked a few steps more 
without another word ; then he resumed — 
" Roberta, whatever I might say or do, 
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should I — should I have your sanction ? '* 
She answered then, gravely and slowly, 
''Max left his daughter to my care." 
" And you are going to leave her ?" 
'*I must not keep her here with me. 
This life is too secluded ; it would be selfish. 
She must see society ; we forget that she is 
no longer a child. I cannot take her travel- 
ling with me to Egypt. It is best that she 
should go to her cousin Maud ; I have no 
right to wish to keep her here." 

She looked down thoughtfully, sighed, 
then lifted her head and added, sadly and 
frankly, 

" Listen, Richard. Had I my own heart's 
will, I would keep my Grace with me as 
she has ever been until she is twenty-one ; 
then, if — if her father should return, I would 
give him his daughter to be the light of his 
heart and home as she has been of — ours. 
But already her relatives claim her ; they 
know the fortune of which she will become 
possessed ; they wish to introduce her into 
their world ; I must yield her up to them. 
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If he returns" — she paused and drew a 
longer breath, — " I think he will not doubt 
that ray thought has always been to do 
what is best for her." 

'*True," he agreed; "what is best for 
her," but whether the words were an echo 
or interrogation she could not tell. *' Ro- 
berta," he asked, suddenly, "what is best?" 

" God knows !" she answered. " We 
mortals are but frail, impotent guardians of 
a mortal life. At the best and utmost of 
our powers, we can but 'rough-hew' its 
destiny. Other hands than ours have the 
shaping of it." 

He made no answer for awhile; then 
said, 

" You see, Roberta ?" 

" I see," she said, and said it sadly. 

" Well, I am off to Mexico next week," 
he rejoined. " But — I must see Grace 
before I go !" 

Roberta wondered afterwards whether, 
if that interview had lasted longer, she 
would have spoken the words that once rose 
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to her lips, " Richard, leave the child's soul 
at peace !" or whether the conviction that 
such entreaty would come too late, that Peace 
had already fled, would have held her silent. 
However it might have been, the words were 
never uttered ; for, while she pondered " to 
speak or not to speak," they were inter- 
rupted by the object of their thoughts her- 
self, who, apparently of a mind that their 
conversation had lasted quite long enough, 
came shawled and light-footed down the 
garden-walk to turn the tete-a-tSte into a 
trio. 

Richard did not see Grace alone that 
evening ; but when he took his leave for 
the night, as he was staying at Monksport, 
he could not resist bending such a long 
parting look on her upturned face, and 
speaking his " good night " in such a tone, 
that fluttering joy and uncoraprehended 
unconscious hope drove sleep from her 
pillow that night. 

He was temporizing with himself as even 
a strong man temporizes sometimes ; he did 
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not attempt to yield, but kept in view the 
possibilitity of yielding. He feared, with 
the old unconquerable superstition, that he 
could bring nothing but misfortune and 
sorrow to Grace ; but still he could not keep 
away from her nor refrain from experiment- 
alising on her feelings and his own ; and, in 
his very anticipation of the farewell that he 

had come to say, there lurked some vague, 
unworded idea of test and trial. 

The next morning he came early to pro- 
pose that they should spend the day on 
board the Moonbeam^ as they had several 
times done before. He must leave Abbey- 
vale the next day, he said, and wanted them 
to have one more cruise with him. The 
Norths, however, were engaged to drive in 
the afternoon and dine out, at a place some 
distance off. 

Grace looked down in silence, bitterly dis- 
appointed, and painfully conscious that tears 
were not far from her eyes. 

" Couldn't you stop one more day ?" she 
ventured to plead. 
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" No ; I must be back to-morrow. 
Couldn't you manage to come for just three 
hours, Roberta?" 

*' Really, it's not possible." 

" Well, then, as Grace is not going with 
you, let her come 1 The boat is all ready ; 
and there's such a fair wind ! and even if I 
could run down again, it could only be for 
an hour or two — we shan't have another 
clear day like this. It's probably Grace's 
last chance of a sail in the old boat, you 
see — I can't take the Moonbeam to Mexico 
with me. Let me take the child for one 
more sail ! Trust her to me for just a few 
hours." 

Grace flushed with delight, and looked 
inquiringly at Roberta, but did not say a 
word. Roberta hesitated. 

William North observed, languidly, 

" Bertie and I can't go, that's certain." 

"Then why shouldn't Grace? Come, 
Roberta, why not ?" 

This was a posing question. Conventional 
scruples were little in the Norths' line; 
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they thought no evil and feared none. And 
Richard was so old a friend, had come and 
gone freely as a " tame cat " about their 
abode for so many years I And it was 
"Grace's last chance of a sail in the old 
boat !" This argument was potent ; proba- 
bly more potent was it that it was Richard's 
wish and will, and people were not in the 
habit of saying him Nay. 

It ended in Grace's running away gaily 
to put on her hat and cloak, while Roberta 
impressed upon Richard that they must not 
fail to be back by sunset at latest.' 

So the quartette drove off to Monksport 
together, and Richard Rossmore and Grace 
went on board the Moonheam. 

Grace's heart was beating high with joy. 
She would be with him for hours and hours — 
longsunny hours that seemed to her to stretch 
away in a shining vista whose end she could 
not see. Not only would she be with him, 
not only would she have him all to herself, 
but, sweeter still to think, it was by his 
wish. He wanted her. Her feeling for 
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Eichard Rossmore had always partaken so- 
much of hero-worship that it was ever al- 
most a shock of astonished joy to her to 
realize that she was anything to him. She 
had given so much and asked so little ; had 
poured at his feet her childish worship, her 
girlish devotion, and now, although as yet 
she scarcely knew it, her woman's love ; and 
a kind word from him came still and always 
as a fresh and unexpected delight. 

Yet, joyous as she was, her exuberant 
spirits only betrayed themselves in flush of 
cheek and sparkle of eye. Shy and silent, 
but with faint, sweet smiles dimpling about 
her lips, she followed him on board. The 
sailors all knew her well, and greeted her 
as she passed them. 

" Fine day, Miss Grace !" said handsome 
young Oakes, pulling off his sailor cap with 
honest admiration. 

*' You're looking bravely, Miss Grace !'^ 
said Tom Curtis — *' old Curtis," as they all 
called him, though he was barely past the 
prime of life — swarthy old Curtis, rugged as 
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a gnarled oak, who had always a smile for 
the bright young girl when she came, light 
of foot and light of heart, on board the 
yacht. 

They had made up their minds to go to 
Fairleigh and back, an excursion they had 
several times taken before; and with the 
mild, light autumn wind setting from its 
present quarter they calculated they could 
do it well within the time allowed. 

The Moonbeam stood out to sea, skimming 
lightly as a sea-gull over the little shining 
waves, her swelling sails gleaming in the 
sun. Grace sat on a pile of cushions on the 
deck, the wind just stirring her grey cloak 
and her golden hair. 

Richard looked down at her, at the up- 
lifted smiling face or the graceful down-bent 
head ; and his heart beat high to think that 
he had her to himself for hours and hours. 
It might be for the last time, perhaps ; but 
there was nothing to come between them 
to-day. 

The sky was fair and blue, but changeful 
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in its fairness, as the innocent white flecks of 
cloud shifted and chased each other across 
the azure field. The sea was a flood of 
molten jewels, amethyst shading into sap- 
phire, and sapphire deepening into emerald, 
while after the track of the vessel ran rip- 
pling a furrow of creamy foam. The fresh, 
sharp breeze sang in the sails, and the gentle 
waves splashed harmoniously against the 
sides of the Moonbeam ; all nature seemed to 
sing and smile. 

*' The jasper sea," repeated Grace, softly, 
looking out to the shining horizon. " If 
this is earth, one wonders what will the sea 
in heaven be ?" 

" Are you happy ?" Richard asked. 

She smiled, and yet sighed, as she an- 
swered, 

" Happy ? So happy !" 

They drift on their way, mostly in silence. 
They have no need to speak. For him, he 
feels this hour, as he said to Roberta last 
night, that life stands still. In spirit, he, too, 
is sailing on a summer sea, out of sight of 
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the black rocks and the white-toothed 
breakers. Wild dreams flit mistily through 
his brain — dreams of which he knows the 
wildness, and which never for a second 
occur to him as possible of realization — 
mere vague, wandering fancies, but sweet as 
only dreams can be. If he and she were 
outward bound together now I If he and 
she could sail on like this for ever, and 
leave the world behind 1 If the Moon- 
hearris course were set from England for 
good, and the wide ocean lay before them — 
for them to sail for ever alone, they two ! 
What would be the loss of the world left 
behind to them, if they could sail on thus, 
they two together ? 

If! ahl if I 

The hours were passing fast. How 
swiftly such golden sands run through the 
hour-glass ! They talked but little all that 
sunny voyage to Fairleigh ; the silent hours 
fled fast, and yet they seemed to live a life- 
time in each. 

They reached Fairleigh a little later than 
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they had planned ; but they never thought 
of the time, except to wish, each in his or her 
secret heart, that they could lengthen the 
day. Resting quietly in the smooth water 
of Fairleigh Port, they had their luncheon 
spread on deck, while in the stern Curtis 
and his comrades enjoyed their meal in 
louder mirth, if less light of heart. 

After luncheon they set sail homeward. 

" Isn't the wind changing a little ?" asked 
Grace, looking up at the swelling sail and 
the blue afternoon sky, where the pretty, 
innocent white clouds were scudding faster 
and thicker. 

" Yes, but it's all in our favour," he 
answered, "until we get round the point, 
at least. We shall have to tack then, but 
we shall get in by sunset — eh, Curtis ?" 

" Ay, sir, no fear." 

The sea was as glorious, the sky as beauti- 
ful, the Moonbeam dipped over the waves as 
buoyantly as in the morning, but yet some- 
how the voyage home was not quite the 
same thing that the voyage out had been. 
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More than half the day had passed ; the end 
of it was in view ; the course of the vessel 
was set towards home, and Grace, forgetful 
of the hour, wished the Moonbeam would 
not ride so lightly and swiftly over the 
waves — wished the sun would not so fast 
move westwards in the shining sky. 

She sat leaning on her pile of cushions on 
the deck, watching sea and sky, and regret- 
ting that even to such a day as this must 
come the inexorable evening. 

Richard, too, was thinking of the flying 
time — thinking that the hour was coming 
fast when he should see no more of Grace. 
No more ! He tried to realize all that was 
in those simple words — " No more of 
Grace!" Why, it meant the quenching of 
the only star in a black and moonless sky. 
It meant darkness — a void intolerable. 

He tried to talk to her of light things and 
slight, but his efforts at conversation fell 
flat ; he could not distract himself from his 
thoughts — nor her from hers, as she sat 
dreaming too. 
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He could not take his eyes off her ; she 
looked so lovely as the rising wind blew her 
bright hair loose, and as her eyes met his, 
with a tender radiance in their blue depths, 
yet lovelier even when they drooped away 
from his, and the long fair lashes swept the 
cheek whose varying colour came and went 
beneath his gaze. 

His resolutions were ebbing fast ; nay, 
the time of resolution was over — it was a 
question now. To speak or not to speak ? 
To-morrow he must leave her. In less than 
one short month wide seas would flow be- 
tween them. Should he go bearing with 
him a promise and a hope — leave this young 
fragile creature pledged to share his clouded 
life? or should he take only a memory of 
a fair face he would vow to see no more ? 
To speak — to wring an answer from those 
shy, girlish lips? Or to leave her without 
a word ? 

When a man comes to the point of 
putting these questions to himself, the an- 
swer is generally no longer doubtful. 

l2 
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There had been a long silence, when she^ 
all unconsciously, by half a dozen words, 
uttered in innocent frankness, precipitated 
the moment that was to come. 

"I wish you were not going away to- 
morrow !" she said. 

" And so do I !" he rejoined, with some- 
what lowered voice. '^And yet — I don't 
know. Perhaps it 's Avell and wise." 

"Most of the unpleasant things in life 
are well for us, according to some people a 
views," she observed, with a little moue, 
*'So I daresay your going away is a very 
good thing. But-r— I don't like it all the 
same 1" and the light playful tone softened 
and sank into a half sigh. « . 

He was balancing on the brink of avowal 
now. 

"There's one reason for which I regret 
to leave England," he said, " and one thing 
— one only — which makes me dream hope- 
fully of return." 

*'And that is — ?" she asked, looking 
questioningly in his face. But somehow 
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she read in his gaze something that seemed 
to give an answer to her inquiry, — an an- 
swer which set her heart fluttering; her 
head seemed giddy with a kind of dazed 
wonder and doubt; she could not believe 
what yet her instinct warned her was the 
truth. 

" Who would be glad to see me if I come 
back ?" he asked, after a pause. *' Would 
•Grace be glad ?" 

** Glad ?" she answered, softly. " There's 
one thing in the world I shall have to think 
of when you are gone, — and that is, your 
return !" 

There was no more questioning. "To 
speak, or not to speak ?" No more balanc- 
ing on the verge. He was over the brink 
now. 

" Grace I" he said, quickly, drawing closer 
towards her, " say that again !" His face 
<5hanged and lightened as he added, " Child, 
if I could dare to hope that you knew the 
full meaning of your words !" 

She flushed and drooped and trembled in 
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maiden shame. She had not realized the 
full meaning of her own answer until now. 
And now — what must he think of her? 
She shrank in a misery of shamed confusion 
and alarm as she answered, faintly, with a 
piteous little effort at self-possession, 

" I— T— don't know. What did I say ?" 

He did not answer at once, only looked 
searchingly in her downcast face. 

" Little one," he said at last, gravely and 
tenderly, "have you heard that there are 
men past their prime who are mad enough 
to forget their years? mad enough, looking 
on youth and loveliness, to forget the days 
are over when they might have been fitly 
mated with such early bloom ; and even — 
even now — to dream " 

He hesitated, broke off the thread of his 
speech, and then resumed, abruptly, 

"Such men are mad, Grace, are they 
not?" ^ 

She lifted her eyes to his, and rejoined, 
slowly, 

'' Why are they mad ?" 
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"Is it not madness for a world-worn, 
world-weary man, whose hair is grey, to 
dream of the young fresh creature born to 
make the joy of some younger, brighter 
life ? What alliance can there be between 
the grey hair and the gold ? Tell me, 
Grace, is not the man mad who yields to 
such a dream ?" 

She shook her head ; her look answered 
him before her voice said, softly, 

" No I surely not." 

" You think it is not madness, darling ? I 
wonder if I said to you that you were more 
than all the world besides to me, what would 
you say ?" 

She was silent, trembling and turning 
pale. 

" What would you say ?" he urged. 

Grace found her courage and her heart 
at last. 

** I would sav the truth !" she said, with a 
flash of glorious light and pride in her eyes, 
"that 5^ou were more — far more — to me 
than I could ever be to you !" 
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''Grace — Grace! my pretty singing bird, 
— ray only sunshine, — can it — can it be that 
you love me, then ?" 

But he needed no answer, and no answer 
in words did he ever receive. 

Now Time, indeed, stands still to them. 
They have come to the truth at last, and 
the light of that truth is all that in this hour 
they see. For this one hour at least their 
eyes are blinded to all shadows beyond. 
To Grace there is no dread of the future to 
inspire a doubt, to him no memory of the 
past to blot the present. To both this hour 
is all. Silent, their thoughts do not reach 
beyond it; speaking, they talk of it alone. 
" We iviir^ and " We were " have no part in 
their conversation ; it is all bounded in the 
limits of We are. The new wonder of Love 
is enough. 

They do not notice how fast the clouds 
are driving, nor how their whiteness is 
deepening into angry grey ; they do not 
hear the flapping of the sail against which 
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the wind bears roughly now ; nor observe 
that the Moonbeam is dipping deeper in the 
hollow of the waves, and riding higher on 
their crests. Tom Curtis comes towards 
them once, but, seeing the utter and mutual 
absorption of the pair, retires discreetly. 
He can manage the Moonbeam in fair 
weather or foul, without troubling his 
captain. 

They are half leaning over the bulwarks, 
looking only at each other. He has been 
folding her cloak closer round her ; all he 
has as yet been thinking of the breeze is to 
guard his treasure well from its keenness. 
Her little hand lies at home in his ; her face 
is lifted to his. She is no longer the child 
he has watched unfolding from bud to 
flower. She is the woman he loves, as man 
loves woman ; and for the first time he has 
most gently and reverently kissed her shy, 
sweet lips. 

" You were happy this morning !" he 
whispers ; " are you happier now ?" 

" If that was happiness, what is this ?" she 
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says, with a sigh. We oftener sigh than 
smile with great joy; is it that the barrier 
between joy and sorrow is so fine and frail ? 

A low, muttering sound somewhere in 
the distance attracts at last the attention of 
this self-absorbed pair. 

" It sounds like thunder," observes Grace, 
but with the serene languor of perfect con- 
tentment. 

Richard looks up quickly and listens — the 
muttering growl rolls along the horizon 
again. He glances round, and sees, what he 
had not observed before, how behind them 
the clouds are darkening and deepening. 

His brow clouds too, more suddenly and 
gloomily than the occasion seems to warrant. 

" It is thunder," he says. " The storm is 
far off — but there is a storm. Is it omin- 
ous, Grace ?" 

To her nothing would seem ominous in 
that happy hour; but he — although in his 
healthier moods he deems it unworthy of 
manhood to yield to such influences — yet 
cannot resist them, and all his heart's hope 
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seems to shrink and wither as the warning 
rumble of the far-off thunder dies away. 

How quickly the sky is overcast ! Even 
while they look up watching it, the clouds 
drive across the last stretch of blue that is 
left, and the day darkens as if night were 
advancing upon them with quick strides. 

" Hadn't we better run for Peterstown ?" 
asks Curtis, approaching. '* Wind's against 
us, and it's shifted a point this last quarter 
of an hour." 

" If we run into Peterstown and go home 
by train, we shall get into Abbeyvale so 
late," Mr. Rossmore demurs. '• We must 
try to make Monksport by sunset, Curtis." 

The Moonbeam gives a lurch, and a play- 
ful wave leaps over the bulwarks and 
bespatters the deck. 

" Had you not better go down in the 
cabin, Grace ?" Richard says. 

" Oh, I don't mind a breeze ! You know 
what a capital sailor I am 1" 

So she stays on deck, but sits alone now, 
for Richard has gone aft with Curtis, and is 
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the captain of the Moonbeam again. The 
sky is all dark and threatening now; the 
distant shore looms shadowy through deep- 
ening sea-mist and closing twilight; the 
little vessel rocks and plunges as she leaps 
over the waves ; every now and then a wave 
•dashes over the deck, which is becoming by 
rapid degrees a less and less desirable 
abiding-place. 

" I don't like you to stay here," Richard 
observes, returning presently. *' You will 
be wet through ; why, you are wet through 
already ! and it's scarcely safe for you to 
sit here alone, with the boat pitching so; 
and I cannot stay with you now. Go down- 
4stairs, my darling — I cannot leave you here I" 

Grace went down obediently. 

She sat in the dark little cabin, and won- 
dered why her spirits had sunk so suddenly? 
Surely such happiness as hers was not to be 
hashed by a capful of wind ? What did it 
matter whether the sky were foul or fair, 
while he^ her captain, was at the helm ? It 
was absurd that a gust of any tempest of 
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wind and waves should have power to- 
quench her joy. And yet she had fallen 
suddenly into a kind of nervous depression. 
Was it caught from him ? That might be, 
for his brow had clouded first ; and it was 
not unnatural that she should catch the re- 
flection of any mood from him. Or was it 
that now she sat alone — ^that he was no 
longer by her side ? Ah I iliis was more 
likely, she thought. 

She is not in the least afraid ; and she is 
one of those happy souls to whom a stormy 
sea is no more distressing than a calm one ; 
indeed, she loves to feel the vessel bound 
beneath her, and ride over the high waves 
and down into the hollows ; so there is no 
reason surely for her suddenly despondent 
mood, save that he has left her for awhile. 

Presently, however, he comes down into 
the cabin to see her, and lights l^e little 
swinging lamp, which is swinging wildly now. 

" We can't make Monksport," he says, 
**we have been wasting time in tacking. 
There's nothing for us but to run for Peters- 
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town. We shall not be so very late, after 
all. How are you, Gracie ?" 

'* All right," she answers, cheerfully. 
** Mayn't I come on deck with you?" 

"No, dear. Stay quietly here. It's a 
nasty sea." 

As if to corroborate his words the vessel 
gives a violent plunge, which nearly throws 
Grace off her feet. He puts his arm round 
her to support her, but scarcely so warmly 
as might have been anticipated. 

" You are not frightened, dear?" he asks, 
gently, but rather anxiously than encourag- 
ingly. 

" Frightened ?" she repeats, with a tender 
smile, and clinging to him, although she has 
quite regained her balance. *' Frightened ? 
— with you ?" 

"With me?" he says, reiterating the 
words mournfully. "Perhaps you would 
be better without me, child! A man has 
no right — " he paused, and questions moodi- 
ly, "flarflaright?" 

"You have a right to m^," she rejoins, 
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trustfully, only half comprehending. "Who 
else has any ? And I shall never be afraid, 
and never unhappy with you — " 

" Don't, child I" he says, hastily, almost 
shrinking. " Don't you hear a sound like 
something laughing ?" 

" Only the timbers creaking." 

"That's all," he observes, vacantly, ab- 
stractedly. 

" Well, I can't stay, Gracie. I'll come to 
you again — soon. Keep quiet — I have not 
made you nervous, have I ?" 

" No, indeed you have not." 

So he leaves her. The time seems very 
long to her as she sits alone, listening to the 
groaning and creaking of the spars as the 
vessel strains and plunges against the suc- 
cessive shocks of the waves. And she is 
troubled because of his changeful moods. 
He loves her ; he has ever been, will ever 
be, all that is tender and considerate to her ; 
that she could no more doubt than the fact 
of her own existence ; but she sighs as she 
thinks, for his sake only, will her love not 
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be able to lift the shadows that brood so 
darkly over his path ? If not, will it not be 
a poor and useless love, powerless to be to 
him the joy and comfort she would fain 
bring into his life ? Ah! how he must have 
suffered ! she thinks, and in her innocent, 
devoted heart, prays God to grant that she 
may be of some power to lighten up his life 
— that "life that has been so. sad !" 

This train of thought is not common to 
Grace, whose general bent is to dwell on 
the sunshine, and ignore the shadows of 
past, present, and future. But already, in 
these first hours of the open acknowledg- 
ment of the love between her and Richard 
Rossmore, an unaccountable cloud seems to 
have lowered over her bright spirit. It is the 
storm, no doubt ; and yet to her, the least 
superstitious of creatures, it never occurs to 
look upon it as ominous. 

He comes again, according to his promise, 
soon, but stays only a short time. 

"It is black as Erebus up above," he 
observes. ** We're just at the mouth of 
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Peterstown harbour ; we've got to be care- 
ful of the other vessels. We want all hands 
on deck, so I can't stay, dear. I only came 
to tell you to keep yourself comfortable ; 
we shall be in before Roberta gets home, 
after all — perhaps." 

" Is there any danger ?" she asks, quietly. 

"No, darling — have no fear. Peters- 
town Bay isn't a very nice place in a gale 
and a fog, but there's no reason to be 
uneasy." 

" Yet you are not quite easy, are you ?" 
she asks, not nervously, but frankly ques- 
tioning. 

" You must not let ray moods affect you," 
he says, quickly. '* No, there's really no 
danger — none. I must go now. You are 
tired, child — lie down on the sofa and rest." 
He gently smoothes her hair with a caress- 
ing, yet restrained movement, and is gone. 

She is a little tired, and takes his advice, 
and tries to rest, albeit the sofa in the little 
cabin, in the present oscillatory state of the 
vessel, is but a disturbed resting-place. She 
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lies there listening to the straining timbers 
and strange sea-noises, and wondering how 
soon they will get into port. 

Suddenly, far above the wind and waves, 
bursts a louder noise — a confusion of voices 
calling, shouting — a rush and trampling of 
hurried feet, then a crash, a violent shock, 
that flings Grace off the sofa on to the 
heaving floor. 

The lamp is dashed out by the violence 
of the concussion. Startled and half 
stunned, but not hurt, Grace struggles up 
to her feet, and clings to the wall for sup- 
port, trembling in the darkness. 

She hears a shout, " Lower the boats I" 
then, after a few moments of tumult, that 
seem to her an hour, there is a hasty tread 
on the cabin stairs, a voice — his voice — call- 
ing through the darkness, 

" Grace, where are you ? — come, quick I" 

She gropes a step, and is caught and 
clasped in his arms ; he half leads, half 
carries her up the steps to the deck. 

"What is it?" she asks, still trembling, 
but self-controlled. 
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" We're run down !" he answers ; " there's 
not much time to lose." 

They are on deck now, and even he, 
accustomed to the sea, can scarce keep his 
footing on the slanting, quivering timbers. 

Dimly through the blackness that broods 
like a pall over sea and sky, she discerns 
what might be, what is, the hull of the 
steamer that has crashed into the little 
Moonbeam almost amidships. They are 
shouting on board the steamer, and flinging 
a rope, while Curtis and Oakes are wrestling 
to launch the yacht's little boat. 

The Moonbeam^ flung well-nigh upon her 
beam-ends, and cut almost in two by the 
force with which the bow of the steamer 
crushed full into her, gives one violent 
plunge, like a living creature's struggle, and 
then the waves burst over her, and drench 
and blind her little crew. 

Grace hears a cry, " She's sinking !" — not 

in Richard's voice — he is silent as despair. 

She knows that she is folded tight in his 

arms, her arms locked wildly round his 

m2 
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neck, and knows no more than that. It is 
scarcely terror that she feels as she thinks, 
" This is death !" She only clings to him 
blindly, conscious, and yet powerless of 
thought, speech, or movement. 

Then, whether from the steamer's revers- 
ing engines, or a wave bursting in between 
the two vessels, the yacht swings away, and 
heels over I and the waves seethe round and 
seem sucked inwards like a whirlpool as she 
sinks. 

Grace is just conscious of the cold waters 
closing round them, and remembers no 
more. Richard makes a grasp at the rope, 
but misses it ; the angry sea tears it from his 
hold. But as the waves wash over him, 
still clasping Grace, he clutches at something, 
he knows pot what, but he grips to it like 
death, and in a minute he breathes vital air 
again. 

They are drawn up by the steamer's boat, 
safe and uninjured. She has only fainted ; 
her pulse is beating feebly ; and as he, for- 
getful of all else in the world, bends over 
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her and chafes her hands and calls upon her 
name, she sighs and comes back to life, and 
her cold little fingers close tremulously on 
his. 

She is safe. All the yacht's crew, but 
one, are saved. But the Moonbeam has 
gone down ; and with her handsome young 
Oakes, the favourite of the crew. They 
shout and seek for him in vain. 

"Who'll break it to his poor old mo- 
ther ?" Tom Curtis says. 

'*Hush!" Richard warns him, anxiously, 
glancing at Grace, ''do not let her hear I 
She need not know that anyone is lost !" 

No, she need not know ! Let her be 
screened from even a thought of pain. But 
he knows it; and his heart seems to lie 
frozen in his breast. Is it a warning, that 
death has swooped down upon them ere 
the first day of their love has worn to its 
close ? Is it a miracle that he has snatched 
his love from Death's grim jaws, and held 
her safe in his own arms against even 
Death ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A FTER all, they reached Abbeyvale not 

-^^ long after William and Roberta, who 
returned somewhat late from their dinner- 
party, after a long slow drive through the 
dark lanes, and thus fortunately had but a 
short time to wait and watch in anxiety for 
the missing pair. 

The story of the wreck of the Moonbeam 
was soon told, Richard avoiding allusion to 
the fate of poor Oakes until Roberta had 
carried Grace off to bed, and left him with 
Will North, who was as sympathetic and in- 
terested as he could be without bestirring 
himself. Mr. Rossmore's usual room was 
instantly got ready for him ; and he stayed 
at Poplar Cottage that night. 

He was chilled through, shivering, and 
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feverish. He slept, and yet, tired as he was, 
would have chosen a night of wide-eyed 
wakefulness far. sooner than such sleep. It 
was a haunted sleep, full rather of ghosts 
than dreams, all coloured with the lurid 
light of stormy sunsets. The visions that 
came and went were all bathed in that fiery 
light, or else he only felt and heard them 
through a thick pall of darkness, heard 
voices he once had known, and that had 
been long silent now, felt icy hands touching 
his, and woke, in the horror of nightmare, 
to sleep again, and dream ! 

Once he was struggling again in stormy 
seas, only it was not Grace he was striving 
to save. It was Claire, and the waves kept 
washing her away from him. He was 
swimming and swimming after her, battling 
with the cold overwhelming waves, and yet 
he could never reach her ; she kept drifting 
away I At last he came up with her just as 
she sank, her long brown hair floating on 
the surface of the water like sea- weed, and 
the red light of the sunset on her upturned 
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face. He struggled to save her, but the 
hand he caught melted from his grasp like 
foam, and somebody was holding him back. 
It was Roy Carrick who dragged him away 
from her, and then it was not Claire, but 
Grace ! He saw Roy Oarrick bearing her 
to land as he went down — down into the 
darkness of the icy waters. And out of the 
dense midnight grew a pale and shadowy 
form ; and white and wan against the black- 
ness he saw Claire's dead face, with closed 
eyes and marble lips — the face on which he 
last had looked in its living bloom, whose 
death-calm he never saw, nor ever dreamt 
till now ! 

It was a night of fevered agony of un- 
rest; and daylight did not sweep the 
shadows from his brain ; he rose up in the 
morning the prey of the old fatalism. 

Grace came downstairs late, but still 
earlier than Roberta wished her to make 
her appearance. The girl was pale, and 
suffering from the re-action after the previ- 
ous day's mixed excitement. The nervous 
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shock and the immersion had a temporary 
effect upon her, young and healthy though 
she was. She insisted, however, on dress- 
ing, and coming downstairs, though all the 
morning she was not fit for much besides 
lying on the drawing-room sofa, with a heap 
of novels neglected beside her, day-dream- 
ing, and watching for Richard Rossmore's 
step. He came in two or three times, just 
as William North did, but stayed no longer 
than North did, and, with all his grave 
tenderness and evident anxiety for her, 
there seemed to have fallen between them a 
certain unexpected veil of reserve. Once 
only he bent over her and smoothed the 
hair back from her temples and kissed her 
forehead. 

*' Are you better, little one ?" 

" Oh, yes I I am nothing in the world 
but tired ! In an hour or two I shall be 
quite myself" 

Roberta was not blind, and the subtly 
changed aspect of affairs between these two 
was not lost upon her. She read Grace's 
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transparent heart easily ; but Richard was 
not quite so easy to understand. Still she 
perceived enough to seek for herself an 
opportunity of speaking to him. 

"Richard, it must be one thing or the 
other now," she said, gently, but firmly. 

''It isP^ he answered. "I have been 
irresolute — but ray mind is made up to-day. 
I can read the signs. There's no more 
irresolution, Roberta. I am fixed." 

She looked at him questioningly. His 
face told her that he had determined on the 
path which two days ago she had been 
decided was the best. Yet now that she 
saw him resolved upon it, her heart sank as 
she thought " My poor little Grace !" 

"Tell me, Roberta," he said, earnestly, 
" shall I speak or write m)^ good-bye to 
her? You are a woman — tell me which 
will — will hurt her least." 

" Either must hurt her, I fear," Roberta 
said, slowly, a little paler than usual. " But 
writing is cruel I Speak to her, Richard — 
if — " She looked full and inquiringly in his 
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face, as she added, "if you are sure of 
yourself !" 

She did not reproach him. If she blamed 
anyone, it was herself. Yet she had been 
no blinder than other guardians in her 
place would have been. While some would 
have deemed the disparity of years a suffici- 
ent defence against such an attachment, and 
others regarded Rossmore as a fair match 
for any girl or woman in this age of uneven 
balance between the sexes, a third class 
would have argued as Roberta had argued 
— first, that such girlish hero-worships as 
Grace's affection for him were as a rule 
evanescent; secondly, that if this should 
prove to be the exception, and mature into 
Love, there was a fair chance of such pure 
love's reclaiming him from his morbid and 
fatalistic moods, and leading to happiness for 
both him and her. But now all had gone 
wrong! The girlish enthusiasm which, 
according to the general rule of such early 
fervours, should have faded away, had deep- 
ened into the passion of Love. And Love 
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had proved too weak, and Fate too strong I 

Roberta's only comfort was in thinking of 
"Grace's youth. The world was all before 
her. All unknown experiences lay waiting 
to distract and win her away from love and 
grief. She was too young to suflfer long I 

Meanwhile Grace's prostration of fatigue 
quickly passed away. She rallied, as 
healthy youth does, from nervous lassitude ; 
in the afternoon she reported herself as 
perfectly well ; and in the evening she was 
strolling about the garden with the dogs — 
waiting for some one to join her I 

" Seems all right now, doesn't she ?" said 
Richard, standing beside Roberta, looking out 
of the window at the girl crossing the lawn. 

** Yes, she is," Roberta replied, concisely ; 
and, after a minute's reflection, added — 
" Richard, if you really think of taking this 
evening's train, and if you want to talk to 
Grace before you go " 

" I had better not lose my opportunity — 
is that it ? You're quite right ; I'll go to 
her now." He hesitated ; and then, forget- 
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ting he had said it before, repeated his 
original remark — "She seems quite well 
to-night ?" 

"Yes, I don't think we can persuade 
ourselves that she is not well enough to- 
bear it," Roberta said, drily. 

Grace looked up with a slow, sweet smile, 
rather tender than bright, as he came to her 
side. They met in silence, as lovers more 
often do than not, and walked under the 
trees together, while he silently wrestled 
with his troubled thoughts, and she silently 
rejoiced in his presence. 

" Fm going by the evening train, Grade," 
he said, presently, and then, having said it, 
discovered that it was the worst way possible 
of beginning the conversation. 

" By the evening train ?" she repeated, 
with a look of blank disappointment. " I 
thought — oh, I thought you would stay till 
to-morrow !" 

" I cannot, dear. I am sorry. Yet no ! 
I am not sorry. It is best for me to be 
gone to-night." 
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''Why best?" she asked, struck by his 
tone- — albeit she had heard that tone often 
before — and a shadow beyond that of the 
mere disappointment of the hour fell over 
her eyes. 

He did not answer for some minutes, but 
walked on musingly by her side. Then he 
gave her no direct reply, but said, gently, 

" Gracie, child, there was a man who saw 
a garden of Paradise once, and in a mad 
hour of hope he thought to enter and dwell 
in it. But, when he touched the gate, the 
mirage melted away, and he stood in a 
churchyard. There were ugly old skulls 
and bones — and no Paradise." 

*' Well ?" she asked, and a cold chill crept 
over her heart. 

" Well, child, I am like that man. I was 
mad yesterday, and thought I saw the gates 
of Paradise open. I have come to my 
senses to-day, and I know there's no Para- 
dise for me." 

She looked down in silence. It is most 
often without a word or a cry that we re- 
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ceive a bitter blow. Presently she said, ia 
an under-tone, soft, tremulous, and re- 
pressed, 

" If not for you, then not for me I" 

"For you some day, dear, if not now!" 
he replied. " You will find your Paradise. 
But another hand than mine must lead you 
there." 

He waited for her answer ; she did not 
speak. He added sadly, pleadingly, 

"Will you forgive me, little one, that for 
an hour yesterday I forgot ? — forgot myself 
enough to dream — and hope — and led you 
too to dream ! Forget yesterday, dear — 
and forgive me /" 

No answer but a stifled, passionate sob — 
an averted face. She did not snatch away 
her hand from his ; but her fingers suddenly 
closed tight on his with a convulsive pres- 
sure he had never felt from those soft, frail 
fingers before. And still she did not speak. 

"I was wrong to cloud your life," he 
said, remorsefully; *'I ought never to have 
allowed such a dream to possess me — never 
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to have breathed it to you. I was mad I 
To think that I should have been weak 
enough to dream the past would let me 
go!" he added, bitterly. "Can a man 
escape his fate? To be alone — alone — ^is 
mine. Yet men have done worse deeds 
than T, and gone unpunished !" 

'* Do you mean this ?" she said, at last, in 
a choked voice. 

" I mean it," he answered, tenderly, but 
firmly. " Would I say it, do you think, if 
there were a chance of my wavering again — 
if I were not fixed as Fate?'* 

She snatched her hand from his then, and 
sank down on a garden-seat near and hid 
her face. He sat down by her, and waited 
— watched her for awhile in anxious silence. 

"Do not grieve, dear," he said, presently; 
" you mtist not grieve, Grace — you make me 
feel the guiltiest wretch on earth 1" 

She looked up quickly at this, and, with 
all love's eager tenderness in her impulse, 
drew nearer to his side and laid her hand 
again in his. 
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" Promise me," he urged — " promise me, 
darling, that you will not fret for me. Let 
me go in peace — In peace!" he repeated, 
bitterly — ''in such peace, at least, as I can 
ever know, thinking that you have promised 
me you will try to be happy, and that you 
will keep your word !" 

" I will try," she murmured, ever loyally 
obedient to his will. 

It was a wild and windy night ; the sky 
was dark with heavy scudding clouds ; be- 
tween those shifting shadows now and then 
the moon peered out, pale and shining, 
through a tearful haze. The autumn trees 
were moaning in the wind above their 
heads, the autumn leaves sighing at their 
feet. 

For ever after, the sighing of the autumn 
wind at night would bring back to Grace 
the hour of that farewell — the hour that 
fled so fast, and yet whose anguish seemed 
an age. 

" Oh ! must you go ?" she said, but rather 
drearily and hopelessly than pleadingly. 

VOL. n. N 
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'* Of what avail would it be if I were to 
stay ?" he answered, gently. 

"When you are gone," she murmured, 
*' how shall I bear it ? Will you never — 
never come back ?" 

" I may come back," he replied ; " I 
shall never stay many years in one country, 
so I am as likely to return to England as 
not. But whether I return or not, to-night 
is our good-bye." 

"To-night is our good-bye !" she echoed, 
desolately. 

** When we can meet as only friends," he 
said, slowly, " we may meet again ; but give 
your love to one more worthy of it, little 
one." His voice softened on those words. 
" I am talking as if I did not love you, 
Grace," he added, with a sudden burst of 
passionate pain. '* My God ! Well, think 
that I do not love you — tell yourself that 
till you believe it, that will be best for you. 
Good-bye — good-bye. My heart's darling, 
good-bye for ever !" 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 
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once more in despair and in farewell, as he 
had kissed her but yesterday in hope. Once 
more he held her to his heart, close as in 
that moment when the waves surged over 
them, and they deemed the seal of Death 
set on their love ! Then, and only then, her 
silent anguish burst its restraint, her self- 
control broke down a little. 

" Do not leave me 1" she cried, sobbing 
and clinging to him. *' Oh, stay — stay; do 
not leave me 1" 

'* My poor little darling," he said, most ten- 
derly, " it is for your sake — for yours alone ! 
Your young, fresh heart will suffer but a 
short time. You will, you must, find other 
hope and other love ; and I — ah ! my Grace, 
I am too old and sorrowful, too bitter and 
morbid for you. You will find some fitter 
mate for your youth and bloom." 

" No, no 1" she moaned, with the blind 
absorption of youth that deems the emotion 
of the hour eternal. 

" Yes, darling, yes, in good time you will ! 
And remember, always remember that I 
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who have suffered much, I who have drunk 
the bitter cup to the very dregs, have still 
one hope left — to see you happy 1 one care 
in life — ^for you I All that is left to me to 
feel is all and only for you ! Yet never, 
never think of me as a man who loves you I 
Think only of the friend who would give 
his life for you !" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

IT is more than eight months since the 
stormy autumn night when, under the 
wind-swept trees by Poplar Cottage, Richard 
Rossmore spoke his good-bye to Grace, and 
to love and hope as well I — seven months 
since Roberta North, accompanying her 
brother, left England for Egypt, with the 
rare tears in her eyes at parting from Grace, 
who clung sobbing round her neck to the 
last moment 

Now it is an early June night in London, 
and Grace is enjoying one of those hours 
that are not the least pleasant of her pleas- 
ant new life. For it is, on the whole, a 
pleasant life, quand meme! One cannot 
weep for eight months, even though he is 
far away over land and sea, and said his 
"Good-bye" as one with no hope of return. 
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The hour is 9.30 p.m., and the place is 
Grace's room, where the rehearsal, that 
during the season is of nightly occurrence, is 
taking place. Grace has a large cheval- 
glass in her apartment ; therefore, from the 
adjoining room, which the sisters share, 
Linda and Lisette have one ofter another 
come in to finish their toilette sociably. 
Linda is standing before the long glass, en- 
joying a full-length view of herself, from 
the flower-crowned head to the tips of the 
blue satin slippers. Lisette, all pink silk and 
pearls, is looking over her shoulder at the 
set of her train, as she walks slowly across 
the room. Grace, with waves of white silk 
flowing around her chair, is sitting at the 
toilette-table, while the maid arranges a 
wreath of jasmine in her hair. 

Grace is regarding herself critically in the 
mirror. She is not "finished" yet; no 
chain nor jewel adorns the fair neck; no 
bracelets fetter the bare white arms that 
lie passively, but not listlessly, in her silken 
lap. She is not at all listless in the matter 
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of her toilette ; she is contemplating herself, 
and thinking seriously over the question she 
puts aloud to her cousins. 

**How would it be to go without any 
ornaments at all ?" 

" What, with no jewellery ? — without any 
locket?" inquires Lisette, with evident dis- 
approbation. 

" It would be very weii;," says Linda, 
thoughtfully ; " but I think one would look 
80 undressed." 

"There is not much substance in a string 
of pearls," observes Grace, smiling, and 
taking up that article of adornment for in- 
spection. 

''Grace, why don't you wear your 
cameos ?" 

"They are too heavy," Grace demurs, 
looking at the cameos in their velvet case. 
" I think ril wear just my thin gold chain, 
and this little locket." 

" Oh ! Grace," says Linda, with heartfelt 
sincerity, as she turns again to the cheval- 
glass, " I am so glad you are not wearing 
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your sea-green satin to-night ! Because Fm 
sure it would kill this blue of mine." 

''We generally manage not to clash. I 
think it's wonderful how we do it !" re- 
marks Lisette, with satisfaction. 

" We don't cross each other's paths much, 
certainly," Grace responds, with a sweet 
smile, while leisurely putting on her rings. 

''Not in any way, do we?" says Linda, 
meaningly. " I expect, Grace, that we shall 
be late for the first waltz." 

"That does not matter much," Grace re- 
plies, tranquilly. '' They'll wait for us." 

" Yes, I expect they will !" Linda laughs. 
" How many deep are you engaged, Grace ?'* 

'* Half a dozen, but I mean to forget five," 
Grace answers, lightly. 

" You won't forget the sixth !" observes 
Lisette — who is not herself a reigning belle, 
but good-naturedly enjoys the triumphs of 
Grace and Linda. 

Grace is not unhappy now, evidently. 
She never looked lovelier, nor in better 
health and spirits. Still there is a change 
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in her; the frank, fresh, child-like face is 
unmistakeably altered. It is fresh as dewy 
morning still, complexion as clear, dimples 
as sweet, smile as bright. But the face no 
longer tells all its story ; the fearless eyes, 
still candid of glance, reserve in their depths 
a tale untold. 

For a time Grace had been pale and list- 
less ; and Mrs. Plumpton had been tenderly 
sympathetic and anxious, and unaffectedly 
marvelled as to how a girl with youth* and 
beauty and health in possession, and wealth 
in prospect, could possibly go about " fret- 
ting and moping !" She had been very kind 
to Grace, very gentle with her, and took to 
herself the credit when Time began to re- 
vive the girl's drooping spirits, and the 
natural elasticity of youth rose to the aid 
of time. 

Soon Grace regained, at least to all ap- 
pearance, her old light- heartedness. Now, 
this June, she is even content. The life 
that had at first seemed to her in her lonely 
sorrow wearisome and frivolous has gradu- 
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ally become enjoyable. Admiration is sweet 
to her, and society has not yet begun to pall 
on her. She likes this London life of night- 
ly and daily gaiety, which she may one day 
find so tedious a mill-round. 

Flowers, and lights, and music — flattery 
and fashion — satin and roses and champagne. 
It is all so pretty ajid pleasant, and gay ! all 
ugly things, all serious things, are kept so 
complaisantly out of sight. There is such 
sweet incense perpetually burning at the 
-altar of her girlish vanity, such constant ex- 
citement to distract her from love and pain I 

It is the girl who has loved and suflfered 
who plunges deepest into such delights as 
those, who tries to play hide and seek with 
her soul in the maze of pleasure, and thinks 
that love and sorrow will not find her there. 

Certainly pleasure will bear a good deal 
of close acquaintance before one discovers 
the worm in every rose of her wreath. To 
some pure and happy hearts the roses bloom 
fresh and uncankered to the end. Grace is 
just in the stage of enjoyment now ; weari- 
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ness and satiety cast no shadow over her. 
She is smiling and satisfied when Cousin 
Maud, rustling into the room in a splendour 
of sapphire velvet, sets the seal of her ad- 
miration on Grace's toilette and appear- 
ance. 

" But you are a little pale to-night, dar- 
ling," Mrs. Plumpton observes. 

" I wish / was !" complains Linda, who is 
occupied toning down the bloom, which she 
deems too vivid, of her own complexion by 
delicate touches of violet-powder. 

" Pure white is rather trying if there's no 
relief of colour," Cousin Maud continues. 
*' Nothing is really trying to you, dear, with 
your clear skin ; but why don't you some- 
times let Franklin just touch you up with 
the faintest tinge of Oriental Bloom ? It is 
not rougej you know." 

" No, thank you, dear, I shall get a colour 
with dancing." 

*' This is my Oriental Bloom !" exclaims 
Lisette — whose sentiments sometimes seem 
to her mother scarcely less than sacrilegious — 
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seizing a Turkish towel and vigorously scrub- 
bing her cheeks. *' It doesn't last so long, 
but it looks natural !" 

This night also Mr. Carrick and Mr. Blox- 
ham are making their toilettes for the same 
party. Mr. Carrick's is the more simple. 
This airy attic, with its admirable view of 
chimney-pots and tiles, does not aflford the 
same opportunity for elaborate display as 
Mr. Bloxham's small and elegant chambers. 
Roy Carrick does not find literature a pay- 
ing business. He has only this very day 
taken his dreSs-coat out of the care of an 
old friend, with three golden globes sur- 
mounting his door, who is often kind enough 
to assume the charge of various superfluous 
articles of Mr. Carrick's modest establish- 
ment. 

The young man is contemplating with a 
grim smile his only available pair of light 
gloves, wondering whether that split under 
the left thumb is likely to spread. 

" Roy, my friend," he says, apostrophiz- 
ing his own image in the glass, "if you 
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want to see a first-class fool, you needn't 
look far ! There's the moon coming up 
over yonder — it would be a much cheaper 
folly to cry for that than to do what you're 
doing. There's a girl as far out of your 
reach and out of your sphere as that moon 
— a girl with fifteen thousand pounds " — 
(Roy has heard this, then ; did the birds of 
the air carry it?) — "a girl born to mate 
among the lords of the land. And you^ 
living in a garret — you, with eighteenpence 
in your purse, and two coats to your back, 
are dreaming of that girl — have caught like 
a greedy schoolboy at an invitation to a 
place where you'll stand about like a fish 
out of water on a chance of seeing her — a 
chance of hearing her say, * How do you 
do ?' and ' Good night,' and of seeing her 
whirling round the room in some other 
fellow's arms !" 

Roy then remembers that one of those 
lucky "other fellows," whose education in 
waltzing had not been neglected as his had 
been, will certainly be Pierce Bloxham, and 
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the thought pleases him even less than his 
previous reflections. He and Bloxham are 
not quite such intimate friends as they used 
to be. Friends, in the full and true accepta- 
tion of the word, they, indeed, had never 
been. Their intimacy had been a super- 
ficial one — a thing of circumstance, not of 
sympathy and choice. Now even the super- 
ficial liking between them is cooling, though 
still they keep up the appearance of it un- 
changed. Roy Carrick is aware of certain 
flaws in Bloxham's character, and though 
he thinks that, as a man among men, this 
one may pass as fairly current coin, he can- 
not endure to see him lift his eyes to that 
** bright particular star," golden-haired 
Grace. 

Nor, on his side, is Pierce Bloxham quite 
easy in his mind as regards Carrick. Of 
course Roy, poor fellow, couldn't stand the 
ghost of a chance — so Pierce has always 
reflected with perfect satisfaction ; but then 
it may happen that a fellow with no chance 
himself may yet spoil the chances of an- 
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Other. Bloxham thinks he has occasionally 
been imprudently confidential with Carrick. 
If the latter chose, there are one or two 
tales that he might tell, or cause to be told, 
to Grace — tales of no great importance, but 
which might militate seriously against his 
chance with her. She has always received 
his attentions favourably, has ever smiled 
upon, and never snubbed him, and his 
vanity is developed so largely, and his 
knowledge of nature so little, that he 
regards this as a favourable sign. He is 
anxious to bring matters to a crisis. Ross- 
more is safely off the scene, and there is no 
rivalry to fear from Carrick ; but Mr. Blox- 
ham is uneasy as to his security of the prize 
he seeks, and eager to make his hold upon 
it safe. 

He enters the ball-room fashionably late, 
faultlessly got-up with great credit to his 
tailor, and with the usual white flower in 
his breast. He looks about. There is 
Linda ; there is Lisette ; but Grace is not 
among the ranks of the dancers. He 
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searches further, penetrates through the 
card-room, the refreshment-room, reaches 
the great conservatory. There, on a crim- 
son-covered bench under a big orange-tree, 
lo ! Roy and Grace ! The sight is not 
pleasing to Pierce's eyes, though he comes 
up to them with his suave and genial smile. 

They are only talking of books. ** Have 
you read ?" and " Do you like so-and- 
so ?" But their tete-a-tete is a pleasant and 
harmonious one, and Roy Carrick is happy 
— till he sees Pierce Bloxham's tall, hand- 
some figure drawing near. 

The new-comer greets Carrick gaily, 
bends over Grace, and takes her cool and 
ready hand with a certain empressement, 
which Roy notices and hates, and Grace 
notices without in the least disliking. A 
man in love has only in a less degree than 
a woman the facility for self-torture, and it 
is only natural that Carrick should dwell 
on the repressed but evident tenderness of 
Pierce Bloxham's look, and utterly ignore 
the equanimity of Grace's welcoming smile. 
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which shows that she is flattered, but indif- 
ferent. 

Pierce leads Grace away to the dancing- 
room for their promised waltz. She enjoys 
a waltz with him, yes, as much as if, eight 
months ago, Richard Rossmore had not said, 
" Good-bye — for ever !" 

For one thing, Bloxham dances splendid- 
ly ; his partner need keep no look-out, might 
close her eyes in perfect confidence that his 
care would bear her safe from collision ; 
his step is as true to the music as its echo ; 
and Grace loves dancing. For another 
thing, his admiration, in its present unac- 
knowledged stage, which has not gone 
beyond hints and looks, is sweet incense to 
her spirit. 

She floats around in the whirling circle of 
the dancers, unconscious of, or indifferent 
to, the gaze with which one man follows 
her. Amongst the changing crowd of pink 
figures, blue figures, mauve and green and 
white figures, ever spinning past in giddy 
round, Roy Carrick sees only the one tall 
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white girl with the rich fair hair. How 
gracefully she floats by, as if her gliding 
feet scarcely touched the ground ! — how 
closely Bloxham's arm encircles her slim, 
round waist ! What a handsome couple 
they are ! Roy bitterly grudges that hap- 
pier man the pleasure he cannot share, and 
curses, not loudly, but deeply, the defi- 
ciencies of his early education. 

After the dance, surely as the moth to 
the candle, Roy is drawn to Grace's side 
again. But, quick as thought, it appears to 
him, Bloxham, who has only left her for 
five minutes to scribble his autograph on 
his hostess's card, returns. A faint sus- 
picion of the situation is glimmering ou 
Grace as she smiles with the sweetest inno- 
cence up in Mr. Carrick's face, and allows 
Mr. Bloxham again to take possession of her 
programme and inscribe his initials. 

Before, however, she has time thoroughly 
to enjoy the position, she is claimed and 
carried off by another partner, leaving the 
rivals together in a quiet corner. To 
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Bloxham this tete-a-tete is not altogether 
unwelcome ; in fact, it is an opportunity he 
has been intending to seek. Still after they 
have exchanged a few common-place re- 
marks, he feels in some little difficulty how 
to start the subject he wishes. Carrick 
unwittingly assists him by abruptly carrying 
the war into the enemy's camp. 

" Yes — handsome face," he says, in 
answer to an observation of Bloxham's 
about a brunette in amber satin who is 
passing. " Rather like Charlotte Ashburne 
— by the way, have you heard from her 
lately ?" 

Roy would not have defied discretion and 
delicacy by this personality if his temper, 
never very sweet, had not been almost un- 
^ndurably tried by Pierce's empresse and 
•confidential manner with Grace. 

**From Lotty Ashburne ?" Pierce repeats, 
with well- acted indifference and lazy sur- 
prise. " No — why should you imagine there 
was a correspondence in that quarter ? No, 
my dear fellow, that little affair was over 
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long ago — a mere flirtation at the best of 
times — and now — " he pauses significantly. 

" Now you have other game to pursue ?'^ 
says Carrick, endeavouring to speak with a 
light and rallying air and pleasant smile, 
but with questionable success. 

" Other — and fairer," admits Mr. Blox- 
ham, with a look of sentiment that makes 
Carrick long to knock somebody down — he 
would not particularly care who it was. 

However, he nods with as friendly an air 
as he can achieve, and responds, interroga- 
tively, 

''Yes?" 

" Yes ; just so/' says Pierce, reflectively, 
making up his mind to play a bold card. 
" Look here, Roy, old fellow," — in tones of 
now unusual cordiality — "you can keep a 
secret, I know ?" 

" I think I can." 
. ''Well, I should like you to be the first 
to know, as you saw the beginning of it. I 
think you must have noticed from the be- 
ginning, last summer, at Abbeyvale even.'^ 
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He hesitates ; but Carrick offers no obser- 
vation to help him. " I daresay my news 
won't be altogether a surprise to you," 
Pierce resumes. "It's as I said, to be 
strictly secret as yet, but I know you'll con- 
gratulate me." 

*' Accepted then ?" says Roy, brusquely. 

" Yes — at least, all is in a fair way to be 
satisfactorily settled. That is all I am at 
liberty to say. And now, Carrick, you old 
cynic, sworn bachelor that you are, haven't 
you a word of congratulation ?" 

" Civil speeches aren't much in my line," 
Carrick replies, with unquestionable veracity. 
" But of course I congratulate you." 

He is quite successful in delivering this 
little speech with decent friendliness. But 
in his soul he would rejoice if all the civiliz- 
ation that surrounds them now and here 
could be swept away in one gust of wind, 
and they two stood alone in some desert 
place, and he could say, "You have won 
her ! Now fight to keep her, man to man 1" 
There is a good deal of the natural leaven of 
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humanity in Roy. The primitive and sav- 
age elements that are hidden somewhere 
deep down in most of us do not lie very far 
from the surface in him. Fortunately how- 
ever the barbaric leaven does not show itself, 
and no one of the busy little world that is 
whirling round them has any cause to re- 
mark the quiet tete-h-tSte of the two gentle- 
men who are conversing so amicably, and 
mentally are each on guard with unsheathed 
weapon. 

That brief interview is over, and both are 
relieved as they are drifted apart. Pierce 
Bloxham goes to seek for Grace. Of what 
avail will his lie be if he does not succeed in 
making it a truth ? Anyhow he has lost no- 
thing ; he has shut Roy Carrick's mouth and 
effectually separated him from Grace — he 
knows Carrick's proud, shy, stubborn nature 
well enough to be quite sure of that. 

He secures Grace's attention at last, and 
induces her to go out with him in the gar- 
den, which is lit up with Chinese lanterns 
swinging from the trees, and coloured lamps 
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in rows picking out the borders of the 
flower-beds. 

It is a pretty scene, all the prettier for 
the many couples who are out in the mild 
clear June night enjoying it, the light bright 
dresses that shine as they flit to and fro 
among the trees. 

Grace is gay and animated, exchanging 
laughing badinage with this friend and that 
as they meet and pass among the jewelled 
lights. 

Pierce Bloxham would rather that the 
garden had been more deserted and she 
more silent ; but he does not despond, and 
looks out sanguinely for an opening for the 
subject he wishes to introduce. He has re- 
hearsed a little speech for the occasion, and 
has it ready for a favourable opportunity. 

Grace likes the open air and remarks on 
the brightness of the scene ; she is evidently 
in no hurry to return ; that is satisfactory. 
There is a knot of young people laughing 
and jesting in a path near at hand ; their 
light laughter and babble ringing out pleas- 
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antly through the night. Some more senti- 
mental young couples are pacing very slowly 
and lingeringly up and down the shadiest 
and most secluded paths. Another couple 
have taken possession of a trellised arbour, 
and are apparently exceedingly amused by 
their occupation of scratching initials on the 
stained glass of the window with the gentle- 
man's diamond ring. 

"Like Sir Walter Raleigh/' observes 
Grace, "inscribing the first line of the 
couplet he left for the Queen to finish !" 

Here is an opening! Mr. Bloxham 
hastens to avail himself of it. 

" I sympathize with Sir Walter ! He is 
not the only man who * fain would climb 
but that he fears to fall !' " 

"In all similar circumstances, 1 should 
think that Queen Elizabeth's advice would 
hold good," she rejoins, laughingly. 

"Would you, Miss Forrest?" he says, 
with a shade of meaning in his tone. 

" I could not presume to be wiser than 
Queen Elizabeth 1" she answers. 
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He pauses, and then says, in a lower 
tone — 

" Miss Forrest, I wish " 

"Wish what?" 

" If I dared acknowledge my thought — *^ 
he begins, and pauses again. 

Grace reads his look and tone aright, 
and the cool and half mocking little laugh 
with which she fills up the pause is not en- 
couraging. 

''It would probably be that you are 
engaged for the next dance," she says, " and 
you fear your partner is waiting for you, and 
don't like to hurt my feelings by suggesting 
that we should go in I Well, I will suggest 
it for you !" 

She turns towards the house. Her 
tone, although light and playful, has a ring 
of coldness and repulse. She shrinks away 
revolted from the thought that any man 
save Richard Rossmore should tell her that 
he loves her. And Bloxham, warned by 
her manner, accepts defeat — for the time, at 
least. 
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He has, however, achieved one step that 
night. Roy Carrick seeks Grace no more, 
nor speaks another word to her beyond the 
most abrupt *' Good night " that is compati- 
ble with civility. He leaves the partj- 
early; and Bloxham congratulates himself 
that at least he has got Carrick safely out of 
the way. He is repulsed, but not beaten. 
That night he speaks a little more to Grace ; 
but the little he does say is a shade more 
distantly courteous and more deferentially 
admiring than before. 

The next day Grace begins slightly to 
regret that she "shut him up" so decisive- 
ly. Not that her heart is in the least 
degree touched; but her curiosity and 
imagination are mildly stirred. It would 
have been a new experience. She wonders, 
did he really mean anything ? and if he did, 
what would he have said ? She is not quite 
the "little Gracie" of last summer. That 
autumn storm of love and parting could not 
blow over and leave her the same. It has 
left her with a constant craving for excite- 
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ment. Happy as she had been at Abbey- 
vale, and lovingly and longinglj' as she 
looks back to her peaceful girlish day* 
there, that calm life would not probably 
content her now. She demands change^ 
novelty. Her London society life, the 
bloom still fresh on it, supplies it at present. 
But she does not like to lose a chance of 
any distraction or diversion ; and it occurs 
to her that she has let such a chance slip. 

Roberta, with her plain, deep, and seri- 
ous views of Life, is far away now from 
Grace, and her influence — though never to 
be a thing extinct, and while Grace lives a 
moving power always in her life — is scarcely 
so much in the ascendant now after seven 
months of absence. And Mrs. Vane Plump- 
ton and the girls are always with her, and, 
as the constant dripping wears even the 
stone, so Grace's by no means stony spirit is 
already imperceptibly beginning to yield to 
the influences round her. Linda's conquests 
are matter of table-talk at the Plumptons'. 
Lisette's ready tongue is ever running upon 
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them in sisterly pride. Linda has " taken 
her degree " in receiving proposals ; and the 
dignity and propriety with which she has 
borne herself are as models to the younger 
graduates. Mrs. Plumpton will be delight- 
ed when Grace and Lisette also go up into 
the next class, and win and wear their 
laurels. 

The more Grace is in intimate communion 
with Linda and Lisette, the more forcibly it 
occurs to her that it was foolish and un- 
necessary for her to " shut up " Mr. Blox- 
ham so brusquely. If he had anything to 
eay, why not let him say it ? It would be 
a little interest and excitement, and no harm 
done. 

Pierce Bloxham himself acts admirably 
in accordance with the influences surrounding 
Grace. Next time he sees her, he adopts 
the rdle of the melancholy and devoted. 
He takes the opportunity of asking aside, 
*'Have I offended you?" with anxious eyes. 
He obtains her assurance that nothing has 
offended her, and henceforth presses his 
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attentions cautiously, but steadily. Grace 
does not mean to be too repellent to him 
now. Why should she? "Never snub a 
man, dear ; always temporize," Linda says. 

Presently Mr. Bloxham makes a bold 
stroke, and takes Maud Plumpton into his 
confidence, a move not wholly uninvited by 
that lady herself, who dearly loves the rSle 
of confidante. In her he finds an invalua- 
ble ally. Loyally and well she works in 
his behalf, and with a perfectly easy and 
buoyant conscience, too, as even her worst 
enemy could not accuse her of having any 
personal interest in the matter. It is 
nothing practically to her whether Grace is 
married or single ; she rather gains than 
loses by Grace's presence under her roof, 
and her Linda is pretty and successful 
enough for her to have no anxiety as to 
Grace's "interfering with" her daughter. 
She is really perfectly unselfish in the 
matter; she likes Pierce Bloxham, who is 
just the kind of man that shallow women of 
her type do like; she loves a love-story, 
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and would enjoy the pleasant excitement of 
a wedding. In her skilful hands, Pierce 
Blbxham becomes a hero. 

" Ah, poor fellow ! Thai is love, Grace," 
she says, with a sweet little sigh. *' He 
dares not speak to you ; he has too much 
at stake to venture rashly. It is the maa 
who feels most deeply who is slowest to 
speak ; you will see that through life." 

Speeches that Pierce never made, but 
which Maud deems suitable to the occasion, 
are put into his mouth. Good deeds which 
he never did are attributed to him. His 
devotion to his mother — for her faith in 
which, beyond his once mentioning that he 
generally dined with her at Christmas, Maud 
has no foundation — ^is a strong point in her 
hands. Wherever there is a touch in the 
picture wanting, her ready imagination 
supplies it. 

It is not much wonder that Grace begins 
at last not only to think " Why not listen to 
him?" "Why not 'temporize'?" but ''What 
good reason is there for giving a decisive 
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no ?" The one omnipotent reason : her 
utter want of love for him, her unconquered 
passion for that other man, would stand an 
impassable barrier before her, were it not 
for the bitter sense of the hopelessness of 
her love, the feverish desire io forget at any 
cost. Memory is so painful, Love is so 
bitter, she would turn to any distraction to 
escape from them. 

So she lets Pierce Bloxham speak, listens, 
and temporizes. If he had urged her for 
an answer, that answer could be only " No." 
But when he pleads only to be allowed to 
tell her of his love, when he begs her only 
to take time to think, when he professes his 
contentment to bide his time, if it should 
be for years — if she will only give him one 
grain of hope — hope, not of her love, but of 
being permitted one day to strive to win that 
love, then, what is Grace to say? She wishes 
for Roberta, but Roberta is far off. Maud 
Plumpton conscientiously refrains from ad- 
vising her, but her very silence is eloquent 
of sympathy for this devoted lover. Linda 
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too is enlisted heart and soul on Pierce's side. 

If Grace were more worldly, there would 
be more hope for her breaking free from 
the meshes that are subtly entangling her 
now. If she were more conscious of her 
own value — as Mrs. Plumpton puts it, there- 
by meaning the mercantile value of her 
prospects — she would be less swayed by the 
mere thought of being loved, the mere 
desire to escape from the pain of old love, 
in pondering, and contemplating a new. 
But Grace has not the habit of thinking 
of money. It never occurs to her that she 
is better off than Linda and Lisette. She is 
as unsuspicious as she is unworldly, and, for 
good or evil, the thought of her fortune is 
not present to her. 

It must be said for Pierce Bloxham that 
he is not insincere in his professions of at- 
tachment. At the present season he is more 
in love with Grace than he has ever been 
with any other woman. He likes the thought 
of her prospective thousands ; but he really 
likes her too. And the excitement of the 
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chase, and the uncertainty, deepens his feel- 
ings tenfold. So there is just the ring of 
truth in his protestations that makes such 
pleading all-powerful with any girl in Grace's 
mood, as ignorant of the world and of her- 
self as Grace. 

So it comes to pass at last that, partly in 
weariness, partly in feverish desire of change 
and forgetfulness, she leaves her hand in 
his when he puts the momentous question 
to her, with a genuine earnestness paling 
his handsome face — " Is it yes, dearest ?" 

" I do not love you !" she says, slowly, 
looking him full in the face with her great 
calm, sad eyes. 

'* I know you do not, now !" he rejoins. 
" But I ask only that you will accept my 
love — that you will try to give me, some 
day, a little love in return 1 Make me 
happy, Grace, ray beautiful darling I say 
only the one word, Tes /" 

His dark eyes are very tender and plead-, 
ing. Grace gives one deep sigh, and answers, 

'' Yes r 

p2 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

HER word once given, Grace felt dazed 
— as if her breath were taken away 
— by the rapidity with which the net closed 
and tightened round her. Mrs. Plumpton, 
Linda, and Lisette covered her with kisses 
and congratulations, and immediately open- 
ed their hearts and their home to dear 
Pierce as to a brother. Friends came with 
looks of interest and sympathy to inquire if 
they might be allowed to wish Miss Forrest 
happiness. Her nominal guardian, Mr. 
Carteret, graciously sanctioned the affair. 
She might have done better, he said, but 
still Bloxham came of a good family (the 
old gentleman carefully read up the Blox- 
ham family-tree before he gave his sanc- 
tion), and was in a fair position. Of course 
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Max Forrest was written to ; but the Plump- 
tons seemed to regard that communication 
very much as a matter of mere form; and 
Mr. Carteret, although he had laid great 
stress upon the necessity of immediately 
communicating with Grace^s father, did not 
appear at all to contemplate the probability 
of a parental prohibition of the banns. In- 
deed, Max Forrest's settlement upon his 
daughter had been interpreted by everyone 
as his farewell, and all his friends and rela- 
tives looked upon him as gone for ever. 

Pierce was a model lover. Grace had 
only to express a wish for it to be gratified. 
He was all attention, all devotion, yet made 
no exacting demand upon her for responsive 
tenderness. The early days of her engage- 
ment, while it was fresh and new, and 
romantic, were not unpleasant to her; in- 
deed she so thoroughly appreciated the 
delicate care with which Pierce, while all 
devotion, refrained from appearing to ex- 
pect demonstrations of affection from her 
that she regretted, with a sense of self- 
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reproach, that she could not care more for 
him. But soon came talk of marriage; 
Pierce, backed up by Mrs. Vane Plumpton, 
began to hint at naming the day. 

Then Grace was startled to think of what 
she had done. Then she began to feel like 
a wild fawn that sees itself suddenly snared 
and caged. Vague ideas as to the possibility 
of breaking her engagement occurred to 
her. She had written to Roberta, and now 
half hoped that Roberta's answering letter 
might advise her to think better of it, and 
end the engagement, — might at least sug- 
gest to her some ground for delay and 
difficulty. 

But what could Roberta say ? She knew 
nothing against Pierce Bloxham; she had 
no reasonable objection to offer. She could 
not volunteer, unasked, any advice calculated 
to rupture an engagement entered into with 
the full sanction of Grace's guardians. She 
could not dilate upon the claims and demands 
of Love, lest Grace should fancy she was 
hinting reproachfully at the year-ago past^ 
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and should be turned to thoughts of him 
who was far away, 

" She must not waste her life for Richard," 
Roberta said to her brother, as they dis- 
cussed the matter, sitting on the deck of a 
dahabeah on the Nile. " I know," she 
added, with one of her rare allusions to the 
past, " people say it is what I have done for 
her father I But the more for that, Grace 
must not let the precious years of her youth 
slip by 1" 

*'Yet you don't like this engagement, 
Bertie, do you ?" said Will. 

" It is the woman and the weak in me 
that does not like it. I have no reason to 
be otherwise than pleased. Mrs. Plumpton 
writes that ' Mr. Bloxham is desperately in 
love with our dear girl !' Grace herself 
seems to rely on his affection. I have 
nothing to do but to write my love and 
congratulations." 

Therefore in Roberta's correspondence, 
though with all its affection there was an 
air of constraint, there was nothing that 
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could give Grace an excuse for drawing back 
from the path on which she had entered. 
One thing only Roberta did suggest, by a 
slight and delicate allusion, that Max 
Forrest's approbation should be awaited. 
And to that one excuse for delay Grace 
clung. 

Max Forrest was about as uncertain and 
unsatisfactory a correspondent as a wanderer 
on the face of the globe can be. But on 
this one occasion, when his daughter, in her 
secret heart, prayed either not to hear from 
him, or to hear that he adopted the part of 
the obdurate parent for once, he answered 
as promptly as the mails to and from the 
Sandwich Islands — where he was at present 
quartered — allowed, and bestowed on his 
daughter his free consent and blessing. 
Not only did he sanction her engagement to 
the man of her choice, but he had a piece 
of news of his own to communicate. In his 
recent voyaging amongst the more civilized 
of the lovely Islands of the Pacific, he had 
met a Spanish-American widow lady, who, 
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like himself, had travelled half over the 
world, to whom, in some little emergencies 
of travelling, he had been able to be of 
assistance, and with whom, it appeared, — 
to the great astonishment of his English 
friends, who regarded it as altogether "out 
of his line," — he had actually fallen in love. 
The lady reciprocated his attachment, and 
they were to be married very soon. If they 
should ever return to England, he trusted 
that his dear daughter would welcome and 
love his " Leonor." 

This news, which at other time would 
have been so exciting to Grace, did not stir 
her nearly so deeply now as might have 
seemed natural. She sighed a little bitterly ; 
thought, " I shall never have a father now 1" 
thought of Roberta ; and then turned back 
to the consideration of her own position. 

Should she, or should she not, make an 
eflfbrt and break her engagement before it 
was too late ? After all, what reason had 
she, having once entered into it, to draw 
back ? She was in no way disappointed in 
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the man she had accepted. She would 
never love again, she thought; and he she 
loved was for ever separated from her, — 
had, of his own accord, and by his own free 
will, severed himself from her. She liked 
Pierce as well as she could like any man 
now, and everyone seemed to approve of 
the engagement, — from the strangers who, 
with ready lip-service, congratulated her, to 
Pierce's mother, who folded her in her arms 
with effusive welcome, — to Linda, who softly 
sympathized with her, and Lisette, who 
openly envied. 

There was an agreeable sensation about 
finding herself the object of matronly inter- 
est and maidenly sympathy, the recipient 
of the sole and entire devotion of a hand- 
some and attractive man. She had prom- 
ised to fix the day on receiving her father's 
consent. That consent was received. Now 
what should she do ? Should she, or should 
she not, sever without adequate cause a 
bond into which she had without adequate 
cause entered ? 
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Such questioning with herself as Grace 
was holdiner, what generations of women 
have held in their day ! what thousands are 
holding at the present hour 1 Of these 
thousands, one here and there resists, and 
dashes the nets of the closing influences 
aside ; the rest of them end in yielding to 
the force of circumstances. 

The one who resists and rebels perhaps 
lives to regret her resistance. And for the 
thousands who yield ? Well, they are all 
around us ; we move amotig them every 
day. Ask each one her experience, if you 
can. Perhaps Life comes round much the 
same in the end whether we lose or gain 
our heart's desire. But that " perhaps " is 
small comfort to cling to in the depths when 
the bitter waters are closing over us. 

Grace Forrest drifted with the current. 
She plunged deep into the delights of the 
trousseau; she never wearied of planning 
Continental tours. Apropos of the bridal 
tour, Pierce discovered a weak point by 
which he kept his hold on her, a strong 
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<;haiQ to fetter her when, as sometimes it 
happened, she seemed like a wild fluttering 
creature on the very verge of bursting her 
bonds. This point was a promise to take 
her to winter in Egypt, He realized, al- 
though he did not at all comprehend, her 
affection for Roberta, and knew that to 
keep before her the prospect of being with 
Roberta in the winter was about as good a 
means as he could devise with this odd bat 
charming girl — whom he could not then nor 
€ver understand — of keeping her to her 
word. 

Grace seized with feverish eagerness on 
every opportunity of external excitement to 
distract her from herself. Worldly she 
could never be ; her whole nature was 
essentially so unworldly as to make her an 
easy prey to such influences as had landed 
her in her present position — a position from 
which a more worldly tone of thought 
would from the first have saved her. But 
a superficial and apparent worldliness 
possessed her. The old child-like frankness 
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and lightness of heart altered into a half 
cynical and wholly reckless gaiety. She 
never rested. Morning, noon, and night 
she was out and about in a ceaseless whirl 
of society and shopping. To hear her as 
she chattered with Linda and Lisette, ex* 
cited and eager, about the bridesmaids' 
dresses, or the bridal travelling-dress, ap- 
parently utterly indifferent to all besides, 
and even impatient if any chance word 
seemed to suggest a view of matrimony out- 
side and beyond unlimited milliners' bills 
and honeymoon tours on the Continent, you 
would have wondered, was this creature, so 
young and full of life, a mere beautiful 
animal P or was there a heart, a soul under 
this cold and glittering surface? But if 
you cared to study long that fair, animated 
face, then from the changeful eyes the 
troubled soul revealed itself in the restless 
glance that looked so far away. 

Sometimes she broke down into despon- 
dency or petulance, rare in her. Once 
Idnda, entering eagerly with a promising- 
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looking morocco case, the latest arrival ia 
the shape of wedding-gifts, in her hand, 
and exclaiming, " Anotlier bracelet, Grace ! 
from Lady St. John," paused in dismay at 
finding the bride-elect with tear-stained 
cheeks and swollen eyelids, sitting weeping 
as if her heart would break among ail her 
array of jewels and wedding finery. 

" Why, Grace dear ! what is the matter ?" 

Linda was a girl of her own age. Linda 
might perhaps comprehend, by the instinct 
keener and truer than experience, what 
Grace was feeling now, what she herself 
might feel some early day. To her the 
bride spoke once, and only once, in a blind 
cry for help and sympathy. 

" Oh 1 Linda, what am I doing ?" she 
sobbed, desperately — " what am I doing ?" 

" What are you doing ? Why, a very 
foolish thing at the present moment, crying 
and making your pretty eyes red," said 
Linda, gaily and kindly, putting her arm 
round her. " And otherwise ? — why, a very 
sensible thing — a step that we all look to 
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take some day. I declare I quite envy you!" 

"Do you?" replied Grace, coolly, drying 
her tears, and looking up with a little curl 
of the lip, without responding to Linda's 
caress. '* Will you change places ?" 

*' I shouldn't mind," laughed Linda. 

" You are welcome," said the bride. *' If 
you like to take Pierce, and my presents, 
and ray dresses off my hands, you have my 
free consent." 

"Going— going — going !" exclaimed Linda, 
merrily, mimicking an auctioneer. " Item, 
one handsome bridegroom ; item, one white 
satin dress, one lace veil, five pair of brace- 
lets " 

" Three silver tea-pots, six ivory Prayer- 
books, a tortoiseshell tea-caddy, and a gilt 
dessert-service — the whole lot going cheap, 
bridegroom included !" added Grace, laugh- 
ing louder than usual. 

Thenceforth she was feverishly bright 
and animated, and if moments of cloud and 
storm blotted her solitary hours, no one 
saw a shadow on her ceaseless gaiety. 
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During the last few days of her free 
maiden life, she turned fantastic and exi- 
geante with Pierce, full of caprices for him 
to gratify. Her lover devotedly humoured 
all her whims, and only laughed lightly and 
good-temperedly when she grounded her 
fanciful demands on the plea that the 
prisoner who is to be hanged to-morrow is 
allowed his pipe of tobacco to-night. 

*' I am tiresome, am I not?" she said to 
him once, half relentingly, when he had 
been rushing all over London from shop to 
shop to find her a trifle, which she did not 
want at all, but for which she had chosen 
to take a whim. '* I should say, on the 
whole, Pierce," she added, impartially, 
*' that I have been just ten times the trouble 
to you that I am worth for this last week." 

" 111 not find fault with you this week," 
he answered, gaily. " I hope to have fifty 
years for fault-finding." 

'^ Fifty I" she repeated, with an irrepressi- 
ble shudder. "Shall I ever live to be 
seventy^ I wonder?" 
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There was nothing to bar the smooth 
path to the wedding-day. The two families 
had set up no obstacle. Grace's absent 
father, probably absorbed in his own matri- 
monial affairs, had made no further com- 
munication beyond sending by a trusty 
hand a diamond locket. Pierce's mother 
appeared delighted. There was no diflBiculty 
about the sometimes vexed question of 
settlements. Mr. Carteret found Mr. Blox- 
ham perfectly accommodating in his ideas. 

Not much more than a year after Richard 
Rossmore's farewell, there came another 
colder, later autumn day, when Grace For- 
rest stood before the altar, cold, and white, 
and beautiful as a marble image, and as one 
in a dream listened to the solemn exhorta- 
tions that seemed to her as mere senseless 
sound — words conveying no meaning — as 
one in a dream laid her chill, untrembling 
hand in Pierce Bloxham's, and was conscious 
of nothing but a vague curiosity how it was 
that she should feel so little. 

VOL. n. Q 
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Still as one in a dream, whom no pre- 
monition of waking has yet touched, she 
moved about among the guests at the wed- 
ding-party, calm and smiling, feeling it 
strange when they called her " Mrs. Blox- 
ham," but answering readily to the name, 
and wondering — wondering all the time 
whether this was reality, whether it could 
be possible that a string of words and a 
gold ring could have made her Pierce Blox- 
ham's wife ? 

She looked at her bridal veil, her wedding- 
ring. There seemed to be only these tokens 
to distinguish this from any ordinary party. 
Only at what ordinary party had she felt 
this strange numbness and insensibility to all 
around ? 

Surely it was all, all a dream! And 

more than a dream was the recognition of 

the truth that occurred to her now as wilder 

than the wildest fancy — that she was the 

girl who had raced about the Abbeyvale 

gardens ! the girl who had lingered in the 

lilac-scented May fields with Richard Boss- 
morel 
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With Richard Rossmore 1 She had known 
him once ; but to-day she felt dead to him 
and to all the world besides. Was it an aeon 
ago, in another world, that she had known 
him ? — or was it yesterday ? 

On that day Roberta sat alone in her 
room, and thought of Grace, and of Grace's 
father. The news of Max's marriage had 
reached her some little time ago. What 
she had felt on hearing it, or whether she 
felt anything, indeed, no one, not even her 
nearest and dearest, ever knew. Perhaps 
Max had been so utterly and so long lost 
to her that even his marriage scarcely seem- 
ed to set him more hopelessly apart from 
her than before. Perhaps ! 

She had shown no signs of depression or 
bitterness. On the whole, she had been 
happy during this year abroad. Change and 
travelling were a pleasurable excitement to 
her. Egypt had been one of the few dreams 
of her life, and its realization had not dis- 
appointed her. 

Q2 
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But now, on Grace's bridal day, only sad 
thoughts were with her. Grace, of whom 
she could have said, like Wallenstein, in 
Coleridge's immortal translation, 

"For, oh! she stood beside me like my youth, 
Transformed for me the real to a dream, 
Clothing the palpable and the familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn V* 

Grace was her little Grace no longer ; was a 
wife, married that day, and she, Roberta, not 
there to press on the bride's lips a sister's, 
mother's kiss I Maxl — ah! of Max what 
use to think ? All that was a life-time ago I 
Yet the memory of her favourite castle in 
the air flashed back upon her now. How 
she had dreamt of the day when Max For- 
rest should return, and she should give to 
him the daughter she had cherished through 
childhood and girlhood into fair womanhood 
for his sake ! 

Never, never now! — the castle lay in 
ruins ! 

" I am alone !" she thought, with a bitter- 
ness not common to her equable and stead- 
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fast spirit— and for once forgetting her 
brother, as even the most affectionate sister 
may forget a brother sometimes. " Richard, 
where are you^ I wonder? You do not 
know that our Grace is married to-day. 
Will you care now ? — ^you who are far away, 
alone— alone, like me 1" 



PART V. 



IN GOLDEN FETTERS. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

R. and Mrs. Pierce Bloxham are in 
Rome, on the last week or so of their 
wedding-tour, which has far outgrown the 
limits of the conventional honey-moon. 
They have run through as many towns as 
they could mark out in the course of a so- 
called ** circular" tour, always more or less 
mazy and serpentining. Mr. Bloxham likes 
to see as much as he can for his money, so 
they have galloped through cathedrals and 
picture-galleries, parks and museums, in al- 
most every notable place on the Continent. 
In Paris and Brussels, Vienna and Naples, 
they have stayed a few weeks at a time, as 
they now are staying in the Eternal City. 

They have not been to Egypt. Mr. 
Bloxham did not care to go there, and his 
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expressed intentions of " probably " including 
it in the tour, had been chiefly to please his 
bride. Some time ago they had left Egypt 
out of their plans, an omission which, al- 
though it was disappointing to Grace at first, 
is less unpleasant to her now that she is in 
Rome, and also in Rome are William and 
Roberta North expected — nay, more than 
expected, arrived this very day. 

Their chief object in visiting Rome is 
really Grace, although they profess even to 
each other that it is the Coliseum. On 
learning that there was no hope of Grace's 
visiting Egypt with her husband as she had 
hoped to do, Roberta thought of crossing to 
Italy in order to see her darling the sooner* 
In late spring or in summer the Norths 
were to return to England. But summer 
seems far off, and Roberta's secret heart 
yearns for Grace. Indeed, Will North has 
now no further business in Cairo, although 
the doctors order him on no account to 
venture back into English weather at this 
time. Italy is not England, however, and 
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the brother and sister have planned a visit to 
Rome, there to spend the rest of the winter 
weather, and, more important, there to see 
their pet. 

So they are here, in the same hotel with 
Grace, and Roberta is inquiring of a couple 
of polite cosmopolitan waiters for Mrs. 
Bloxham. Yes, Mr. and Mrs. Bloxham 
are living in this hotel. Number of their 
apartments, sixty-three. Is No. 63 at 
home ? Antonio thinks not. Pierre thinks 
that Monsieur is out, but Madame is in the 
large salon^ where it appears "il y a du 
monde." To the large salon Roberta, curi- 
ous to see Grace at once, takes her way, 
while William, fatigued, puts his feet on a 
chair and, observing drowsily that "no 
doubt they will like a tete-h-iete^'' goes to 
sleep. Roberta enters the salon by the 
noiseless swing-door, and her quick eye falls 
on Grace at onee, though Grace does not 
observe her entrance. 

The room is a large one ; there are a 
good many people in it, some sitting at the 
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tables^ some reading, some chatting ; Grace 
is one of a conversationally-disposed group 
at the further end of the room. Roberta 
stands looking at her with a gaze that seems 
only intent and critical, but is really of 
keen astonishment and a nameless chill 
sense of something like sorrow and fear 
fulfilled. It is unreasonable to feel such a 
chill at the sight of brilliant youth and 
beauty ; Roberta is ordinarily a reasonable 
woman, but she looks on this with a cold 
pain and doubt. 

Young, beautiful, richly-dressed, smiling ! 
but is that her Grace? Is that cool and 
self-possessed blonde beauty, with the 
haughty air, the half-cynic smile, the bright 
cold eyes, the girl who fell sobbing into her 
arms when last they parted and clung to 
her with kisses and tears ? That smile, cold 
and sparkling as ice-crystals — that dear, 
half-mocking laugh — what resemblance is 
there in these to the fresh joyous mirth that 
bubbled over from the child-like lips that 
seemed formed only for song and smiles and 
kisses ? 
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There are men aud women in the group 
of which she is a part; but she is evi- 
dently the central figure, and the star of 
attraction. 

Roberta is some distance off; has only 
looked on for a few moments, when, as if by 
some instinct whispering to her, Grace turns 
her head, and her eyes light on her friend. 
She gives a little start, and a quick joyful 
colour flushes in her cheek ; her cool spark- 
ling smile changes in a flash to a light of 
welcome, as she sweeps in all her grandeur 
of shining silk to Roberta's side. 

" Roberta I dear !" 

There is affection and joy in her look and 
tone ; but it is the greeting of the woman, 
not of the loving child of old. Still she 
gives Roberta the kiss of welcome with a 
shade more warmth than is quite compati- 
ble with the sang-froid of the woman of the 
world she seemed a moment before. 
Roberta on her part is not effusive — when 
was she known to be ? 

" Well, Grace, my dear ! here I am, you 
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see," she says, in the usual cool, leisurely 
accents of her firm voice. 

The lively group, of whom Grace was 
the centre, glance with mild interest at her 
reception of the middle-aged brunette with 
the severe handsome face and the plain 
dark dress. Grace wastes small time or 
attention upon them now, but goes off with 
Roberta to her room on the third floor. 

" And where is Mr. Bloxham ?" 

" Oh, he will be back in half an hour or 
so," Grace replies, in a tone that, friendly as 
it is, is not devoid of a formality that, from 
her to Roberta, is strangely new. 

" He is quite well, I hope ?" 

" Quite well, thanks." 

They are alone together — the two who 
were and are dear as mother and daughter, 
or most devoted elder and younger sister, 
to each other. But between them there is 
a constraint, which, springing from one sub- 
ject only, seems to spread a thin, cold veil 
between them. They talk of Egypt, of 
Italy, ask and give news of mutual friends, 
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but of Grace's marriage, beyond courteous 
allusions to Mr. Bloxhara, whenever such 
allusions appear necessary, never a word. 

"And are you well, dear? Does the 
climate suit j^ou?" is the nearest approach 
Roberta makes to the question. " Are you 
happy ?" 

" Splendidly well ; never was better in my 
life ! What a thing it is to escape the Eng- 
lish winter !" replies the bride, animatedly. 
*'And you, Roberta darling," she adds, 
more softly, " have you been well ? Are 
you not looking a little pale ?" 

" 1 ought not to be, for I never had a 
pleasanter winter," Roberta answers, steadi- 
ly. She looks full at the bride, as she always 
loved to look at that fair young face, with 
her grave brown eyes ; but Grace's eyes do 
not meet hers. She is pleasant, tender, gay, 
but the veil between them does not lift, and 
through it Roberta can catch no glimpse of 
Grace's heart. That heart, for the first 
time in their lives, is shut against her ; she 
cannot enter it. 
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Presently Pierce Bloxham returns. He 
is utterly unchanged; the same easy self- 
possession, the same airy compliments, that 
Roberta remembers. She had never cared 
much about him, but, seeing him now as 
Grace's husband, she feels suddenly that 
she positively dislikes him, and is a little 
shocked and a good deal distressed at the 
discovery. 

She watches the manners of the bride 
and bridegroom. Pierce is quite faultlessly 
attentive and undemonstrative, wrecks him- 
self neither on the Scylla of indifference nor 
on the Charybdis of " spooning." Grace is 
also decidedly undemonstrative, cool and 
gay, and dutifully attentive in responding 
to Pierce's remarks, and invariably smiling 
appreciatively at his witticisms — this last a 
golden quality in a wife. 

When William and Roberta North are 
alone, after their first interview with Mr. 
and Mrs. Bloxham, it is William who 
observes, 

" How that child is changed 1 It is the 
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reverse of Galatea's transformation ; that 
girl has turned from flesh to marble !" 

After dinner, the Norths follow the ex- 
ample of the Bloxhams, and resort to the 
salon — a move they usually carefully avoid, 
but this evening Roberta s interest is there. 
William picks up a dyspeptic and dilettante- 
looking American, probably a " correspond- 
ent," whom he finds a congenial spirit, and 
with whom he compares notes alternately 
on the dramatists of the day and on the 
Soman climate and the best means of avoid- 
ing Roman fever. A brisk English matron 
lays siege to Roberta, who is, however, 
laconic and monosyllabic, and rather more 
than less so when she finds herself one of 
the group surrounding Grace. 

There are both Americans and English, 
and a decore foreigner or two. Mrs. Blox- 
ham is evidently the belle and star of the 
company. Of far less intellect and more 
limited education than Roberta, Grace has 
just that happy gift of small talk in which 
Roberta is deficient. Grace says nothing 
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witty, nothing brilliant, but keeps up a 
pleasant, sparkling flow of chit-chat. 

Eoberta listens to her, looks at her, still 
with a kind of wondering unrecognition — 
still with the question at her heart, "Is 
that ray Grace ?" She who knows her so 
well detects the consciousness of admiration 
in Grace's manner — not the old transparent, 
child-like love of approbation, but a half 
scornful, half satisfied appreciation of her 
own powers. It would not be perceptible 
to the world in general, but Roberta detects 
it. Ready and bright at bandying repartee, 
imperturbable under flattery, this cold and 
self-possessed beauty, with the mingling of 
sparkling gaiety and hauteur in her manner, 
seems to have nothing left save feature and 
colouring of the Grace of Abbey vale. 

Days pass away ; the old Grace never re- 
turns, save that once or twice she sits down 
at Roberta's feet and flings her arms across 
her lap and kisses her hand in the old way ; 
only now she does not look up in her face 
the while. They are very little alone to- 
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gether. The days are never quiet and 
empty, always crammed fall of movement. 
Who can sit quietly at home in the exhaust- 
less City of the Seven Hills ? Each morn- 
ing some fresh excursion is planned for or by 
the Bloxhams. They drive along the 
Appian Way, and thread in single file, the 
ladies keeping very close together, the 
gloomy labyrinth of the Catacombs. They 
feed the living she-wolf with nuts, and 
quote Byron before the brazen Wolf in the 
Museum. They explore Old Rome and 
New Rome, from the Tarpeian Rock to the 
Pincian Hill. In most of these excursions, 
Roberta takes part. When on sight-seeing 
bent she is as vigorous a sight-seer as the 
rest. William joins them occasionally, and 
occasionally he stays in the hotel, enjoying 
either a congenial discussion with the sym- 
pathetic soul he has discovered in the 
American correspondent, or a mild flirtation 
with a pretty soft-eyed Englishwoman who 
has come to Rome to study art. She is un- 
luckily short-sighted, and peers at the old 
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masters through a dainty pair of gold-rim- 
med glasses which always screen her dreamy 
eyes. 

•* But / don't mind," Will says, placidly, 
when his friends chaff him on his choice, " I 
can't bear too much light !" 

Even the enemies of Mr. and Mrs. Blox- 
ham, even the mothers of the daughters 
whom Pierce did not marry and of the sons 
whom Grace is supposed to have snubbed, 
could not accuse either of this young couple 
of flirtations or roving. Pierce is impartially 
attentive to each and all of the ladies in 
their *' clique;" hotel-life in Rome, as any- 
where else, is a chain of cliques, connecting 
at table (ThSte. Grace is lavish of general 
smiles, but is evidently supremely indifferent 
as to whether it is one man or another who 
takes the seat next her during the Mass 
in St. Peter's, or the drive in the Campagna, 
or escorts her when the party of mingled 
Americans and English sally forth valiantly 
in a body to brave the evil odours of the 
Ghetto. 
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In Rome there are moments when Ro- 
berta, silent before the eternal marvel of the 
Dying Gladiator's agony, or looking down 
^lone on Shelley's grave, laying reverently 
*he needless immortelles above his ashes, 
forgets even to think of Grace. There 
are moments when Grace and she to- 
gether, hand in hand in the Coliseum by 
night, with the moonlight flooding over the 
vast and solemn walls, or gazing together on 
the immortal yearning in those tragic eyes of 
Beatrice Cenci, forget all the world besides. 
There are hours in Rome when Self is not. 
The day comes only too soon when 
Pierce and Grace Bloxham leave Rome. 
There is loudly expressed regret in the in- 
ternational clique at the hotel who have had 
so many pleasant days together ; there is 
regret unuttered in two women's hearts. 
For, although Roberta and Grace have been 
so dear to each other through all Grace's 
life, there has never been a deeper affection, 
a more yearning attraction, between the two 
souls than now that they are self-shut apart. 
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Only at parting for just one moment the 
veil seems to blow aside, and Roberta 
catches a glimpse of the Grace of old. 
With the old clinging love, the bride throws 
her arms round her friend, and, with a tone 
of frank entreaty that for once betrays a 
ring of passion unreserved and free, she 
pleads — 

" Do not stay long, Roberta ! come to 
England soon — to me !" 

Their wedding-journey over, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierce Bloxham settled in London. They 
had taken a pretty house in Kensington, had 
it elegantly furnished, and set up a neat 
little brougham and a victoria. The world — 
or that little circle that was " the world " 
to them — received them with open arras 
and gave its dinners and evenings in their 
honour. The kind world also honoured 
their establishment and their expenditure 
with a great deal of its attention; some 
shook their heads and said the young couple 
were starting on too large a scale; some 
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lifted their eyebrows and opined that it was 
a verv small scale under the circumstances. 
The world did not know what millstones of 
debt hung round Pierce Bloxham's neck, 
nor in what good stead his marriage with 
Max Forrest's well-dowered daughter had 
stood him, and what free use he had made 
of his bride's prospects. Pierce was an adept 
at keeping in the background such circum- 
stances as he did not wish known. 

He was fond of society, and Grace now 
seemed to care for nothing else, so deep 
down into the Maelstrom of society they 
plunged, and in the ceaseless whirl thereof 
Roberta found them, when in the late spring 
she and her brother returned to England. 
They stayed in London a few days on their 
way to Abbeyvale. Poplar Cottage was 
now vacant and ready to receive them — the 
tenants, to whom they had let it furnished, 
having left — and in their old home accord- 
ingly they were going to spend the summer. 

William North declared stoutly that he 
had made up his mind he would never winter 
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at Abbeyvale again, unless he wished to lay 
his bones in the churchyard there, and 
Roberta, although her lungs could have 
stood a Polar winter, was quite ready to 
accord with his plans. She had never liked 
to acknowledge to herself that Abbeyvale 
was dull ; but change and travelling had 
had their effect on her ; she had always, to 
a certain extent, missed the excitement and 
the society — narrow though the circle was 
which alone she had the taste to enjoy — of 
London ; but then, hitherto, at Abbeyvale 
she had always Grace. Now, when she 
thought of the deadly dulness of a country 
village winter without the girl who had 
been the light of the home, she willingly 
agreed with William that when winter came 
they would migrate southward. 

In London she saw Grace every day, yet 
seldom saw her quietly and alone. Grace 
was universally popular, and beset with 
invitations. Society opened its arms to 
her, and she returned the compliment in 
kind. 
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"Are you never quiet and at home?" 
B.oberta asked. 

" Never, thank heaven !" the bride an- 
swered, promptly. " Do you like this bon- 
net, Roberta dear ?" 

The Norths invited the Bloxhams to come 
and spend a few days at Abbeyvale. Pierce 
was neither willing nor unwilling ; but Grace 
instantly, on the spot, found excellent reasons 
for its being quite impossible they could leave 
London. 

Day after day in Roberta's mind the sor- 
rowful sense grew that in this new life Grace 
was lost to her, mingled with the instinctive 
conviction — a woman's surest knowledge — 
that Grace's soul had never yearned towards 
her more lovingly, longingly — hopelessly. 
And day after day the strangely-altered look 
and air of the girl she loved struck a deeper 
pain to her heart. 

One afternoon when, for a wonder, they 
were tSte-a-tete, Roberta spoke to her — put 
one simple question, without any circum- 
locution. 
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" Is anything wrong, Grace ?" 

"Wrong?" the bride repeated, neither 
startled nor resentful. "What should be 
wrong ? Wrong implies blame somewhere. 
No, take my word, Roberta, there is nothing 
wrong." 

She spoke with all the firmness and em- 
phasis of truth, and looked full and unflinch- 
ingly into Roberta's face as she spoke ; but 
in her eyes a sort of defiant hopelessness 
betrayed itself, and the ripe, red lips, whose 
smile used to be so innocent and joyous, 
were sternly set. 

In the face of that look and those words 
Roberta asked no more. But her eyes were 
then opening gradually to the real aspect of 
affairs ; and thenceforth the more she saw, 
and the clearer her insight, born of love's 
keen instincts, grew, the more she felt that 
Grace had spoken truth. 

There was nothing " wrong." Only the 
terrible consciousness of the one disastrous 
mistake which ruins a life, nay, more than 
that, which seldom ruins one life alone, 
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was for ever gnawing at Grace's heart. And 
in that proud and passionate heart, to whose 
inmost depths Love and Pain had struck 
their sharpest steel, she locked and shut the 
suffering she could not kill, and let it gnaw 
unseen. 

It was not only that she had never loved 
Pierce Bloxham. It was not only even 
that the love he gave her — if love it were, 
now that the days of pursuit were past — 
was of a kind for which she had no sym- 
pathy and little comprehension. It was 
that she found too late the fatal truth which 
his lover-like attentions, and her own long- 
ing for distraction from the past, had at first 
concealed from her — that a woman of her 
nature could never grow to love a man of 
his. It was not that Pierce Bloxham was, 
on the whole, a bad man ; he had some 
good and attractive qualities, and was 
generally well-disposed towards the world 
in general when nothing crossed him. 

He was radically and utterly selfish, 
certainly ; but experience teaches us that it 
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is not the nnselfisli man who gets the most 
love. In fact, it really seems sometimes as 
if the selfish demand for self-abnegating 
devotion created the supply. 

He had at heart a contempt for and a 
disbelief in women, although he professed 
an exa^erated reverence for them, and 
paid to them that superficial deference 
which wins its way to the hearts of such 
women as Maud Vane Plumpton. He was 
inherently false and double-dealing by 
nature; and here was the great rock on 
which once and for ever he wrecked all the 
possible happiness that might have been for 
him and Grace. Greater crimes she might 
have forgiven ; but to her, who, with all the 
faults and dangers of her temperament, was 
true as steel, the ingrain duplicity of a 
nature built on low and mean lines from its 
very foundation shut out all possibilities of 
sympathy. And low, coarse, and mean 
from the very root — notwithstanding his 
classic handsome face and polished manners 
— Pierce Bloxham's nature was. Once 
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secure in his hold on Grace, his character 
unfolded itself. She saw with eyes cleared 
too late that he was utterly unscrupulous 
and self-centred, coarse in thought if not in 
manner, mean and mercenary and insincere. 
Truth was but a name to him ; he really did 
not know what it meant ; it seemed indeed 
as if, were the advantages of fair and of 
double dealing level, he even preferred a lie 
or an evasion to the truth. 

This was the man whom Grace had 
married ; was it a wonder that, in her daily 
struggle to kill or lull the sleepless snake of 
that thought, the girl's whole expression 
and nature seemed to be transformed? 
What made it all the worse was that she 
could not lay the flattering unction to her 
soul that any personal unkindness of his to 
her justified the shrinking from her bonds 
which in her inmost soul she was conscious 
— and conscious with self-rebuking agony — 
that she felt. To her, personally, he be- 
haved well enough ; had he been cruel to 
her, had she had cause for open and just 
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resentment, her burden had been a far, far 
lighter one to bear. 

It was hard on hira too — and Grace had 
sense and reason enough left, even in her 
misery, to see this. Were there not women 
enough in the world, shallow and light and 
unprincipled, with whom he might have 
been happy ? In marrying her he had 
spoilt two lives. The possibilities of good 
in him — which, with a woman who had loved 
him, though of lighter, lower, shallower 
nature than Grace, might have been devel- 
oped — with her were lost. '* This is the 
old woe of the world " — that a pure, true, 
aspiring spirit linked in life-long bonds to a 
meaner and coarser one loses all its poten- 
tial good influence in its innate and un- 
spoken revolt. 

Had these two begun with mutual love, 
between two characters so opposite, so 
antagonistic, there must have frequently 
been collisions. As it was, there was worse 
than collision, there was a cold and steadily 
widening gulf between them. 
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Poor Grace ! foolish Grace ! who had 
once dreamed of sweet companionship and 
true alliance, who had thought to build a 
happy future on the sin of a perjured life — 
a loveless marriage ! Even her enemies, if 
she had any, might have pitied her now — 
pitied her in her daily wrestling with her- 
self, her struggle to crush down the shud- 
dering with which the words, *' Till death 
do us part !" recurred and rang in her ears 
like a knell of doom. She tried to do her 
duty; told herself resolutely and repeatedly, 
and sought some comfort in the reiteration, 
that " in his way " he was fond of her — that 
perhaps some day she might learn to look 
with tender tolerance upon the faults and 
failings, which jarred upon her so unendur- 
ably now — but found no comfort in the 
futile fancy! She took up the burden of 
her life, and bore it silently ; but week by 
week the eifort grew a mightier one. Week 
by week the bitterness of her terrible and 
irreparable mistake filled her cup fuller, till 
by day and night the ashy taste was ever 
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at her lips, and she wrung her hands and 
looked up to the heaven that held no help 
for her, and blotted the hour of her mar- 
riage black as the one evil hour of her life. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IT was at one of the many parties, when 
the London season was waxing to its 
height, that Grace saw Roy Carrick for the 
first time after her marriage. It could 
scarcely be said that, on her wedding-day, 
she had seen him, though he had seen her^ 
and, indeed, at that hour, had seen no one 
and nothing but her. He had heard, of 
course, this spring, of the newly-married 
couple's arrival and settlement in town ; and 
Pierce himself, meeting him one evening, 
had lightly invited him to " call and renew 
his acquaintance with Mrs. Bloxham." This 
Roy Carrick had never done. But on re- 
ceiving a card of invitation to a house where 
he thought it very probable he might meet 
her, and yet sufficiently uncertain for him 
VOL. n. s 
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to keep up a pretence to himself that he was 
not going expressly to meet his friend's wife 
— he could not resist the temptation to go. 

And there, as he had hoped, he saw her 
again ; and, seeing her, it seemed to him 
that he had feared, not hoped for, this meet- 
ing. He saw her as she came trailing her 
white bridal-looking robes down the long 
room, with her half proud, half languid 
air, her hand on another man's arm, her 
eyes lifted with their cool sweetness to an- 
other man's face. She did not perceive him 
for some minutes, and he had ample time to 
execrate his own weakness, and perceive 
with sudden clearness that he had been mad 
to come — ^before, at last, she was standing by 
his side, giving him a brief, friendly touch 
of her gloved fingers, speaking to him again 
in the voice whose tones had never ceased 
to echo in his memory. 

" It is a long time since we have met," 
she said, smiling, yet not with quite the same 
smile that had haunted his dreams so often. 

" Yes," assented Roy, in his usual mono- 
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syllabic way, and after a pause, as if he had 
finished his response, added, abruptly, ''Not 
since your wedding I" 

His remark sounded, even to his own ears, 
very bald and brusque, but he could not 
bring himself to round his sentence by call- 
ing her " Mrs. Bloxham." 

" Ah ! true, we have not met since then,'* 
Grace rejoined, smiling. She had forgotten 
his presence on that day until his words re- 
called it. He, lynx-eyed, saw that she had 
forgotten it, and blundered into speaking 
his mind. 

" You didn't remember that I was there, 
I daresay. The bride on such occasions 
doesn't see anyone, I believe, or doesn't 
remember seeing them." 

" So you absolve me, if for the moment I 
did not recall the fact of your presence ?" 

*' Yes, I absolve you," he replied, looking 
at her with eyes that, although they fortu- 
nately did not betray all his feelings, yet 
were always fearless, and keen as a falcon's. 
*' Indeed, I think it is as well for me that 
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my presence on similar occasions should 
always be ignored or forgotten, because I 
believe it's the thing to congratulate, and so 
on, and I'm not good at that kind of thing." 

*' Do you ever try it ?" 

" I'm afraid I generally forget to do it at 
the right time." 

" Can a good thing ever come too late ?" 
she asked. 

" In one sense, no," he answered, " for, 
coming too late, it is the worst of bad 
things." 

Grace gave him one quick glance, but 
made no reply. The truth of his words hit 
home to her half prophetically. 

" But a congratulation can't come too late 
in that way, I suppose," he pursued. " It 
can't be wrong, can it, even if somewhat 
stale ?" 

''Oh, say mellow, ripe, matured by time 
and reflection. So excellent a thing cannot 
be 5to&," she answered, with her cold, clear 
laugh. 

"Then, if it's not too late in the day," he 
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said, and paused. To oflfer his congratula- 
tions to her as a bride sounded simple 
enough ; he had rehearsed a form of speech 
once or twice, but the words obstinately 
:Stuck in his throat. Grace perceived his 
difficulty, but mistook its cause. 

" Do not waste too much energy on the 
effort," she observed, with a half-mocking 
smile. " rU take the will for the deed." 

"And consider yourself congratulated?" 
he said, leaping the difficulty at a bound. 

'* In the most exemplary and elegant 
style," she replied. " You are credited with 
it, so rest content." 

'' Mrs. Bloxham, I believe this is our 
quadrille," said a handsome man, approach- 
ing with polished eagerness and a half- 
-apologetic bow to interrupt the tete'CL-tetc. 

Grace looked and smiled at Roy as she 
left him, and the new-comer bore her off in 
triumph, leaving Carrick leaning against a 
"doorpost, silent and alone amid the lively 
crowd, with a strange mixture of delight 
and bitterness battling in his heart. Her 
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voice seemed still in his ear, her eyes still 
looking with their great calm sweetness, 
their unfathomed depths and far-off dreams, 
into his. She had lingered by his side con- 
tentedly, as if his society were not unpleasant 
to her. And — she was Pierce Bloxham's 
wife ! 

He had been mad indeed to think that 
" he would like to see her once again," and 
think it calmly, as if it were a thing to be 
lightly done and lightly passed over. That 
ten minutes' talk with her — with her whom 
he had never hoped to win, who now stood 
as much out of his reach as if death itself 
had set seal between them — seemed to have 
awoke an army of scorpions in his heart. 

If the poor moth had singed his wings 
at that fire before, he stood no chance of 
escaping unconsumed now. 

You might have overlooked Grace For- 
rest, fair as she was, in the old days, and 
passed by to other fair faces. But in any 
galaxy of beauty you could never pass over 
Grace Bloxham now. Her rich blonde 
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beauty grew more splendid as the girlish 
bloom faded out of her face. 

She was all in white to-night, as she 
liked best to be, and it need not to be said 
that her favourite costume was also the 
most becoming to her. No colour suited 
her so well as white ; the tints of her 
bronze-gold hair, her blue eyes, and cream 
and rose complexion, were all warm and 
delicate enough to bear the contact so try- 
ing to some ruddy or sallow brides. She 
moved with a certain sinuous softness, a 
smooth, gliding step, which gave some ground 
for Jack Graham's fancy, when that imagina- 
tive gentleman remarked to Roy Carrick, 
looking at Grace crossing the room, — alone, 
for a wonder, and winding her way serenely 
through the crowd, — "Look at that inno- 
cent, milk-white snake ! Did you ever see 
anything more serpentinely beautiful ? Look 
at the curve of her movement, the sweep of 
her dress — why, it coils after her !" 

" Not a very complimentary comparison, 
is it ?" said Carrick. 
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" Highly complimentary," Graham an- 
swered, serenely ; " I think there's nothing 
more beautiful than a snake — except a cat ! 
I believe, myself, that every woman worth 
her salt has a touch in her of one or the 
other." 

This rather startling proposition does not, 
however, entice Mr. Carrick into a discussion 
on feminine idiosyncrasies, he is too much 
absorbed in a dream of that one woman in 
particular to trouble himself just now about 
the characteristics of the sex in general. 

On a nature like his love fixes a terrible 
grasp. And this was really his first love. 
He had known boyish romance and fancy, 
but never till he saw Grace Forrest had a 
woman's face taken up its possession in the 
very inmost recesses of his soul. He could 
not dislodge her ; she was enthroned there, 
supreme, arbitrary, unconscious queen I and 
reason resisted and rebelled in vain against 
her absolute sway. 

There was in Roy Carrick's feeling that 
singleness and depth which we suppose to 
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be extinct in our world of to-day, but which 
is only kept a little deeper down, with a 
trifle thicker layer of ashes and dross sprink- 
led over it. His life had been a stand-up 
fight with the world, and the world had 
given him a good many buffets, but still he 
stood strong and defiant. Affection had 
played but a small part in his life. He had 
never had a sister. His mother had died 
when he was a year old ; his father some 
years afterwards had left England, and 
never returned ; he was killed in some 
riot or skirmish in Africa — at least, that was 
all the tidings that ever reached England. 
Roy's uncle, as he had told Grace, had cast 
him off, and disowned him — not unnaturally, 
under the circumstances, as Eoy, looking 
back, had the fairness and justice to see. A 
nephew who runs away on adventure bent — 
who rebels against the trade to which his 
uncle had wished to bring him up — who 
apparently inherits all the vagabond tend- 
encies by which his father before him had 
been marked the black sheep of the family 
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— and who later on espouses political opin- 
ions of a shade which, to the respectable 
firm of Carrick and Carrick, seems nothing 
less than petroleum -red, and not only holds 
such opinions in private, but prints and 
publishes them for the further demoraliza- 
tion of the weak and vicious minds who 
read the Morning Clarion — such a nephew 
is not likely to find place in an uncle's good 
books, or last will and testament. 

So Roy stood nearly alone in the world. 
He knew nothing of women ; his shy, grave, 
gauLche manners did not fit him to shine in 
ladies' society, and a sense of his own de- 
ficiencies, a galling consciousness of being 
not yet risen, but only rising, from the ranks 
additionally hampered him. Grace seemed 
to him a creature rather to be worshipped 
than loved. Yet Bloxham, a man of whom 
he was himself too honest and clear-sighted 
to have a high opinion, had married her. 
She was to Eoy so much of an angel and a 
mystery that he never entered into conjec- 
tures even to himself as to whether she was 
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or was not happy ; he only felt that in hi& 
heart he hated Pierce Bloxhara. Even in 
the days of their first intimacy, when the 
advances of a dashing and attractive young 
fellow in Bloxham's position flattered Car- 
rick, and Pierce on his part took one of his 
easy superficial fancies to Eoy — when the 
madcap freak of travelling with the caravan, 
which they mutually conceived and carried 
out to such effect, allied them — even then 
Carrick had not very much personal affec- 
tion for Bloxham. Yet they had been quite 
sufficiently friends for him to feel guilty now 
when he looked into his own secret heart 
and saw its hatred and its love ; and no 
stern moralist could have scourged his weak- 
ness with keener scorn, and more stinging 
reproaches, than those with which he lashed 
himself 

One day he called at the hijou house in 
Kensington. Mr. Bloxham was out, and 
he found himself tete-a-tSte with Grace. The 
drawing-room was bright and fragrant with 
flowers ; there were ferns and climbing 
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plants covering the little balcony, great 
sweet nosegays, too careless and simple to 
be dubbed "bouquets," in vases here and 
there ; a red, half-open rose nestling among 
the golden twists round Grace's head. A 
parroquet was swinging in the ring of his 
cage in the sunshine, a canary chirruping 
and pecking at the bit of sugar between his 
bars. It was all so pretty and home-like. 
The sunlight streamed in full on Grace as 
she sat in her low chair, her white ringed 
hands leisurely busy among some gay- 
<;oloured floss silks that were overflowing 
from a little toy-basket on her lap. Roy 
never noticed what she was dressed in ; he 
only knew that she looked the loveliest lady, 
the daintiest and completest, that his eyes 
-could ever see, or his imagination picture, 
from the rosebud in her bright hair to the 
tip of her little silk slipper. 

It was like Paradise — this home, he 
thought, as he looked at her and her sur- 
roundings — Paradise with a sinless Eve as 
the centre, the sun and soul of all its beauty. 
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He made himself as agreeable *'as was^ 
his nature to," which is, perhaps, not sajring 
very much. But he and Grace had always 
" got on " together. She did not take any 
very special interest in him ; but she liked 
him — she always felt with him that she was 
in a friendly atmosphere, and just now she 
certainly took more interest in him than 
she ever had done before, on account of a 
certain green-covered volume which she 
presently pointed out to him, saying, 

"Do you know, Mr. Carrick, I have 
been reading this ; I was reading it every 
hour I had to spare last week." 

Roy looked, and recognized his own book 
— a volume in which he had woven together 
his favourite doctrines and his cherished 
dreams — a volume that was half romance 
and half philosophy — the beloved child of 
his brain, which first-class critics praised, 
and the second-class either sneered at or 
rhapsodised over — which had not, however, 
sold, and probably would not pay. 

" Been reading it, have you ?" he said, his 
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bronzed cheek changing colour quickly as a 
boy's. " Well, please don't consider your- 
self obliged to say something civil about it." 

" Civility is not such a mountainous diffi- 
culty to me/' she answered, with a mischiev- 
ous little smile ; " I can achieve it without 
much of a struggle. On some occasions I 
have managed to attain the highest height 
of compliment, and have said the prettiest 
things, at more or less cost to my conscience, 
perhaps, but with no other difficulty." 

" If it was only a case of conscience, I 
wouldn't mind burdening mine a little to 
attain success in the complimentary line," he 
said, accepting the cap and fitting it to his 
own head; "but with me it's sheer 
incapacity." 

"Well, I am not going to damage my 
conscience now," she observed, still with her 
hand on the book. 

" No, pray don't," he said. 

" But I do like your book very much," 
she informed him, simply and sincerely; 
*' you have the rare knack of realism — you 
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take your reader with you. Not only 
did I enjoy it very much, but it somehow 
surprised me." 

"Thought it too good for me, eh?'* he 
rejoined, brusquely. 

'*Not that," she answered, with a sweet, 
amused laugh. " But it did not seem like 
you — at least, not like the you that I have 
seen." 

" Every man's three men, as Wendell 
Holmes says — the man he is, the man he 
seems, the man he thinks he is," suggested 
Koy. 

" Yes, I remember the story of the three 
peaches," she said, smiling. " Query — is it 
John's ideal John, Thomas's ideal John, or 
the real John, who comes out in the book 
John writes, or the picture John paints ?" 

" The real John, I should think," replied 
Roy, — who felt very much out of temper 
when the tete-h-iete was at this interesting 
point interrupted by the entrance of a bevy 
of visitors, who speedily frightened Mr. 
Carrick away. 
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Still, his gust of vexation at this untimely 
interruption over, he went home elate. She 
had read his book ; she liked it ; she took 
sufficient interest in him to compare the self 
he seemed with the self he revealed in his 
work. Certain passages in the book flashed 
upon his memory, and made his cheek flush 
again as he thought that she who had 
inspired them had read them, — wondered, 
did any instinct whisper to her that she, and 
she only, was their inspiration? He took 
his precious volume down from the shelf 
when he got home, and studied it lovingly, 
and wondered on which pages she had 
lingered, — whether she agreed with these 
sentiments, and followed out the hidden 
drift of this argument, and whether the 
inner sense of this passage had come home 
to her? He was so absorbed in his ponder- 
ing that he did not hear Jack Graham's step 
until that gentlemanlooked over his shoulder. 

" Hullo, Carrick ! reading your own book, 
my boy ? Ah, I like to see a fellow do that, 
— it reminds me of my salad days " 
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Carrick flushed, and Graham continued, 
peacefully, 

" When I believed in what I wrote, and 
felt myself an inspired prophet, — days when 
I fondly dreamt that I, even I, should do 
some good in the world, — before 1 arrived 
at my present stage of simply desiring that 
ray editor should do as much good as pos- 
sible for me !" 

Grace, not being clairvoyante, had never 
deducted from Mr. Carrick's occasional veiled 
and mystic allusions to Love in general, the 
fact that she was his ideal of womanhood in 
particular. She could not, of course, be 
blind to the fact that he liked and admired 
her ; but she had really no idea how deep 
and ardent this " liking " was. So, without 
any destructive intentions, the unconscious 
spider wound her meshes tighter and tighter 
round the foolish fly, until, although he had 
no hope, no dream beyond the present hour, 
his horizon was bounded by her face, and 
he thought of nothing in the heavens or on 
the earth but her. 

VOL, II. T 
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They met tolerably often; one night it 
was at the house where they had met last 
year before her engagement, — where Pierce 
and she had walked in the garden among 
the Chinese lanterns. This year again the 
garden was illuminated, and Grace was 
walking there among the flowers that scented 
the summer night and the lamps that lit it 
well nigh bright as day, — only now Pierce 
was dancing with some other lady, and it 
was Roy Carrick on whose arm Grace Blox- 
ham's hand rested. 

The coloured lamps threw rose and amber 
lights across her white dress; the white 
moonlight fell upon her fair head and up- 
turned face. To Roy this hour was like a 
dream. He had been looking at her dumbly 
with a wonder of admiration ; but he felt 
he dared not continue silent. Silence was 
dangerous; he must talk of something to 
keep down to earth. 

Retrospect came at this hour so naturally 
to them both, it was no wonder that, when 
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they spoke, he reminded her how it was at 
this same house a little more than a year 
ago that they had met. 

"Yes, I remember," she said, languidly. 
**They always give their annual party some- 
where about this season, I believe." 

"They had the garden lit up just this 
way," he continued. 

"I remember," repeated Grace; and in 
her heart she added, bitterly, '*Only too 
well ! too well !" recalling how along these 
very paths Pierce Bloxham had walked by 
her side, and how that night she was free ! 
That night she had checked the words of 
love on his lips. Why, oh why had she 
ever listened to them? she asked herself, 
in vain regret. 

It was really in pursuance of his own 
thoughts, though it seemed as if he must 
have caught the tone and train of them 
from hers, that Eoy next observed, 

" I recollect it was that night that I first 

heard of your engagement — and " 

T 2 
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" Heard of my engagement ?" she said, 
looking up. " Why, how could you have 
heard it that night ?" 

As she did not add, " I was not engaged 
then I" Roy misunderstood her, and replied, 
'* Why, Pierce was here, don't you recollect ? 
and he told me himself. At least," he 
added, suddenly, for the first time remember- 
ing that at that stage the state of afiairs had 
been confided to him as a secret, *' he told 
me — hinted to me ^^ 

"That we were engaged, though not 
publicly so ?" suggested Grace, sweetly and 
serenely, her face turned slightly away from * 
him. 

"Yes,'' assented Roy, unsuspiciously; 
adding, merely to round the answer which 
he felt to be brief and bald, *' It was the 
first time I had heard of it. I was the first 
person to hear it." 

" Probably," she answered, quietly. Then 
suddenly she looked up laughingly, and 
added, " And the last to congratulate me, I 
think?" 
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" Tm afraid I was," he said. " I re- 
fnember " 

He had only paused for half a moment 
when Grace broke in, quickly, with the sort 
of bitter playfulness now not uncommon to 
her, 

*' Isn't there a good deal of *I remember ' 
in our conversation to-night, Mr. Carrick ?" 

He fancied there was a ring of impatient 
scorn in her tone, and it struck him like a 
bolt of ice. 

'* Is there so much as to displease you, 
Mrs. Bloxham ?" he asked, stiffening imme- 
diately, and most formally uttering the ob- 
noxious name by which he seldom called 
her. 

" Displease me ?" she repeated, lightly, 
but with a curl of the lip. " What could 
there be in it to displease me ?" 

He walked by her side in silence for a 
few minutes ; then said, with as stiffly polite 
a manner as he could achieve — 

" Shall we turn this way ?" indicating a 
path which led back to the house. 
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" Certainly," she replied, and they took 
that path accordingly, and returned to the 
house without either of them speaking a 
word. 

At the foot of the steps which led up to 
the dancing-room balcony, Eoy made a 
resolute dash to break the icy wall which had 
seemed to him suddenly and in a moment 
to rear itself between them. 

" Wait one moment," he said, so abruptly 
that Grace glanced round half startled. 

''Well?" she said, looking at him with a 
smile, somewhat indifferent, but with no 
cynicism in it now. 

'' I feel as if Td offended you somehow, 
Mrs. Bloxham," he began — the hated name 
seemed a safeguard. " I don't know how 
— but I think I've the right to ask — have I 
offended you ?" 

It was rather a clumsy speech, and rather 
defiantly than amiably delivered ; but Grace 
did not misinterpret it. 

"What could make you think so?" she 
answered, frankly and kindly. "No — cer- 
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tainly not; you have done nothing^ said 
nothing to annoy me in the least." 

" You're sure ?" 

" Sure." 

" Thank you— that's all right then !" 

He took her into the dancing-room, 
handed her over to an expectant partner, 
and nothing more was said between them 
that night. 

Even now Grace did not perceive the 
extent of her influence over Eoy Carrick. 
She thought his manner had been rather 
odd, and he was probably a young man of 
a rather bad temper, but wasted little 
thought upon him. She was dwelling only 
upon his words, words with so evident a 
ring of truth there could be no possibility of 
doubting them. 

"Why, Pierce himself told me!" dwell- 
ing upon them not because Eoy had uttered 
them, but as affecting herself and Pierce. 

So from the beginning Pierce had spun a 
web of deception round and about her. 
Had he ever told her truth ? Why had he 
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told this false tale to Roy Carrick? No 
other reason than mere boastfulness occurred 
to her as probable. 

It was but a little thing, this accidental 
betrayal of a misstatement ; but, at the stage 
whereat Grace had arrived, little things add 
fatally and irreparably to the widening of 
the breach already gaping enough. There 
were other little discoveries she made about 
this time. Delicate concealments and eva- 
sions regarding his income and his debts 
came accidentally to light, and did not tend 
to place him in an estimable position. Pierce's 
mother, a good, shallow, garrulous old lady, 
with the failing memory of her years, for- 
getful of her son's charge to her of discretion 
and secrecy, let slip certain allusions to *' his 
former engagement," as never doubting that 
Grace knew of it, and indiscreetly rejoiced 
that he had chosen so much more wisely a 
second time. 

Now one of Pierce's stock protestations 
in the days of his wooing had been that he 
had never loved, never sought a woman for 
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his wife before. It was a part of his creed 
as regarded dealing with women — concern- 
ing which transactions, like most men of his 
type, he had a regular code of rules — that 
you could not assure a woman too often that 
she was your first love, and, in accordance 
with his theory, he had harped perpetual 
variations on that theme during his court- 
ship. 

And Grace, strange as it may appear to 
the girls of this enlightened age, had believed 
him. Indeed, it was her unsuspicious sim- 
plicity of heart, untouched by the frivolity 
which just skimmed the surface of her nature, 
which more than anything else had conduced 
to the success of Pierce's suit. When he 
told her that she was the one woman he had 
ever sought, it touched alike her vanity and 
her feeling, and she never dreamt of lovers' 
perjuries; moreover, even if she had loved 
him, a lover's perjury would always have 
been a difficult thing for her to forgive ; she 
had never in her life practised evasion or 
deceit, and there was in her a touch of that 
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merdless justice which often accompanies 
perfect troth and parity. 

So when the good old mother gossiping 
told her how glad she had been when her 
dear boy's engagement to Lottie Ashburne 
was broken off, and how such foolish love 
entanglements seldom came to any serious 
end, Grace thought with a scornful insight 
that came too late — scorn partly, but only 
partly — of her own blindness. 

"Lottie Ashburne was poor, and I had 
money in prospect !" 

Another thing which helped to further the 
estrangement between this so unluckily 
matched pair was that Pierce was by no 
means ascetic; the pleasures of the table, 
especially in bachelor society, found in him 
an appreciative votary ; and on several occa- 
sions he had returned from his club in a 
state of exhilaration and a mood of eloquence 
from which Grace shrank away, not in tre- 
pidation, but utterly revolted. 

It was the curse of these two lives that all 
Pierce's faults, none of them deadly sins. 
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were yet just those failings for which Grace 
had neither mercy nor compassion ; and the 
silence which, on all but a few rare occasions, 
she scrupulously guarded on the subject of 
these failings, although Pierce did not dis- 
approve thereof, was yet, if he could but 
have known it, the most fatal symptom of 
the incurable nature of their incompati- 
bility. 

The silent and growing estrangement be- 
tween them was hard on Pierce too, for in 
his way he had been fond of Grace at 
first, especially in the days before he won 
her ; and now he was quite willing to treat 
her as a pretty plaything to amuse a leisure 
hour — a fair slave to be decked and dressed 
and tyrannised over. In the very nature 
of things, Grace could be neither slave nor 
plaything ; and the unaccountable, indescrib- 
able sense that, in spite of her proud sub- 
mission, and her speechless patience, he could 
never feel her master, never subjugate the 
spirit that he did not comprehend, naturally 
irritated him. It was not so much that he 
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understood or resented her revulsion from 
certain characteristics of his, — for he under- 
•stood her not at all, — as that he felt she was 
somehow inexplicably beyond his reach. 

Certainly, from the first, she had yielded 
him his will in all matters, pla5rfully, amiably, 
or patiently. But always he had felt, from 
no word or look of hers, but felt, to the 
core of his nature, that she gave him his 
way as one who had the choice of yielding 
or not yielding, and voluntarily chose the 
gentler part. It irked him, that secret con- 
sciousness that she could choose. Often in 
her eyes he read the disapprobation she did 
not utter ; and, lashed by the sense of the 
rebuke that was not spoken, and that could 
not be answered, he played the tyrant and 
the bully in small matters. 

So things went from bad to worse ; the 
terrible unfitness of the union unhallowed 
by love, unblessed by truth or faith from 
the first, became more and more manifest. 
And now came differences, jars, collision — 
-cool and bitter words from the wife, and 
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angry oaths from the husband. Pierce was- 
a perfect gentleman in manner, but did not 
deem it infra dig. to s,wear at his wife. 

Matters were, in short, in about as miser- 
able a condition as even in an unhappy mar- 
riage they can be, when Roberta came to- 
town again. 

This time the alteration in Grace was so- 
marked that she could no longer pretend to- 
ignore it. 

" Grace," she said, one day, " this whirl 
of society is not good for you I My dear^ 
will you come back to Abbeyvale with me,, 
and stay a few weeks for quiet and rest ?" 

Grace coloured, and drew a tremulous 
breath, almost like a stifled sigh, before she 
answered, hastily, 

*' No, Roberta, no, I can't ! Thank you, 
dear. I know how kindly you mean it, but 
I cannot come." 

**Are you not coming to Abbeyvale at 
all?" Roberta asked. 

Grace shook her head. 

" Why not ?'' asked Roberta, quietlj^ 
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looking at her with earnest, searching eyes. 

" Because Roberta, if once I came/' she 
answered, with sudden frankness, "I — I 
should die at leaving it again !" 

" Grace, my darling ! has life gone so 
wrong with you? Tell me, dearest child, 
is there nothing to be done ?" 

"Nothing!" Grace answered, drearily, 
bitterly. 

There was such utter hopelessness in her 
tone and her tearless eyes, her white set 
face was so stern, that Roberta's eyes grew 
dim with unaccustomed tears, as she gazed 
at her adopted child with yearning scrutiny. 

Grace felt the longing pain of her look, 
but turned her face away, her lips fixed in 
that curve of bitterness which seemed so un- 
natural, and yet came so often now to those 
once laughter-loving lips. Half involuntarily 
she drew herself a little apart, and her hands, 
lying cold and passive in her lap, never 
sought Roberta's clasp as of old. Roberta's 
presence at that hour was a sting of added 
anguish to her. It was as the warm, live 
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memory of love and youth to her, the palp- 
able and visible token that the joyous girl- 
hood that was so recent, and yet seemed a 
thing of ages ago, had been. The contrast 
was too sharp. Her very love for this true 
friend of all her years seemed dashed with 
bitterness, as her whole life was now — could 
this one feeling be exempt ? Roberta was 
beside her now; true, but where was she 
when, by one mad act, Grace shut and 
barred hope, and joy, and youth out of her 
young life for ever ? 

In a moment of that sharp anguish which 
makes us, from very extremity of pain, turn 
on our dearest, she turned on Roberta. 

'* Why did you leave me ?" she cried, in 
a passion of reproach. " Why did you leave 
me alone ? You knew your influence with 
me. If you had been with me — if you had 
but warned me ! It's too late now ! Now 
you ask me, what can be done ? Now it's 
too late — too late ! You could have saved 
me ! you can do nothing now !" 

Perhaps Roberta, in all her life, had 
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never been more deeply stabbed than now. 
Her parting with Max Forrest long years 
ago — the news of Max's marriage of late — 
had cut her less than Grace's words to-day. 

She took it in silence, as it was her nature 
to receive all wounds. When she spoke at 
last, it was steadily, although her low tones 
betrayed her pain. 

" I have failed !" she said, and paused, 
then added — "At least, Grace, if I have 
failed, it has not been from want of thought 
or want of love." She was too proud to 
slur the latter word, or deny the truth it 
bore. 

Grace sat silent for awhile, her eyes 
averted, a sullen cloud upon her brow — the 
very first such shade Eoberta had ever seen 
there — ^but a faint quivering about her 
mouth. Then she bent her head down on 
her hands, and hid her face in them, and 
still neither of them spoke for a time that 
seemed very long. 

Presently Grace said, in a stifled voice, 

" Roberta, will you forgive me ?" 
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" My darling !" Roberta said, putting her 
arm round the drooping figure. 

Grace trembled, and burst into a parox- 
ysm of passionate sobs. 

" Oh, 3^ou must forgive me, Roberta !" 
she cried, flinging herself despairingly on 
that true breast, *'you know I never, never 
could have said such words to you but that 
I am mad — mad — mad with misery, and it 
is all my own doing !" 
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CHAPTER XL 

WHEN Roberta went back to Abbey- 
vale, she and Grace were more 
devoted and dearer to each other than 
ever ; but she went back alone and sorrow- 
ful, her heart heavy for her darling's sake, 
and full of the self- torturing question — 
" What shall I say to Max, if he asks me — 
*How have you guided my daughter's 
life?'" 

For the periodical rumours of Forrest's 
return had lately, since his marriage, as- 
sumed a more decisive shape. Fortune had 
apparently favoured him ; strange stories of 
the wealth he had amassed in his changeful 
career floated to England. He had evident- 
ly prospered ; and he wrote that now he had 
made up his mind to bring his wife home 
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to The Towers ; the only thing uncertain 
was in what month or what year they would 
arrive, and that, said those who knew Max 
Forrest of old, promised to remain uncertain 
until the day of their arrival. To his return 
now Eoberta looked forward with only re- 
luctance and a sort of dread. Sometimes 
Grace's so passionately uttered and so 
quickly repented reproach, '' Why did you 
leave me ? you could have saved me !" rang 
obstinately in her ears, and she feared lest 
lie might deem her careless of her trust — 
the trust he left her so lightly and carelessly. 
Sometimes she thought, bitterly, ''Will he 
care now whether his daughter is happy or 

not r 

Eoberta was, in truth, a very woman ; 
she never even in her secret heart blamed 
Max for her own wasted youth and lonely 
womanhood, nor ever accounted to him as 
a wrong the pains he took to win the love 
which, won, he put aside, and passed it 
by, while still professing he reciprocated 
it. 

v2 
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That love was dead now, had starved and 
died in silence, at last, after long, long years 
of famished half-life. But still the flowers 
of inexhaustible tenderness and memory 
bloomed above Love's grave ; and still she 
longed with a painful shrinking curiosity to 
see Max Forrest's wife. 

Then she thought of Richard Rossmore ; 
but there also uneasy, self-reproachful ques- 
tionings arose in her mind. If she had used 
her influence with him to sweep the cob- 
webs of fatalism and superstition from his 
brain, to lighten his heart with healthy 
hopes born of his love for Grace — if, in- 
stead of holding aloof from responsibility, 
and leaving them to make or mar their own 
destiny — she had done her best to unite 
those two, and had succeeded in efiecting 
the union, then all this trouble of to-day 
could not have been. Yet who could have 
foreseen it? — who at that time would have 
dared to say, in the face of his morbid 
fatalism and his gloomy moods, that Richard 
Rossmore was the fit and only mate for the 
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^blithe girl beside whose life he moved like 
A shadow? 

Since Grace's marriage Roberta had never 
spoken to her of Richard ; once only Grace 
had calmly asked when he was coming back 
from Mexico, and Roberta as calmly an- 
swered that she believed in a few months. 
Between these two women now, indeed, 
was more of silence than of speech. So 
many self-forbidden subjects, ever upper- 
most in their thoughts, lay locked within 
liheir lips. They never spoke of Max Forrest 
now ; they never talked of Pierce ; Richard's 
name was as a thing tabooed. For all the 
words they spoke together, those three men 
might not have been in existence. 

The season wore on. Roy Carrick's ad- 
miration was faintly pleasant to Grace ; she 
was always mildly glad to see him, mode- 
rately interested in the subjects they dis- 
cussed together. She did not suspect his 
liking to be any warmer than mere friendly 
appreciation — for one thing, because her 
sentiments towards him were only a shade 
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more friendly than indifference ; for another, 
because he observed so scrupulously reserved 
and formal a demeanour towards her, and 
his occasional abruptness was merely cha- 
racteristic of his natural manner, which 
seemed as if it could never be wholly schooled 
or polished. 

On Pierce it dawned first that Carrick 
might be really, as he phrased it, " spoony '^ 
on Grace, and, so thinking, he laughed a 
little contemptuously, not because of any 
faith he had in Grace, but on account of the 
lofty superiority which he felt over " poor 
old Carrick !" He was not enlightened so 
much through keenness of perception as 
readiness of suspicion, and he was suspicious 
without being jealous. The estrangement 
of feeling between him and Carrick was 
growing curiously marked, although they 
still, for form's sake, kept up a certain ap- 
pearance of good-fellowship when they met* 
But once or twice, at the club they both 
frequented, when Pierce was enjoying the 
after-dinner hour according to his taste — 
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•which consisted in drinking more freely 
than was good for him, and talking in a 
strain not quite refined enough for ears 
polite, which would have startled the draw- 
ing-rooms, where his conversation was so 
delicately polished — there were men who 
noted that Carrick watched him with a 
half-scornful indignation and disapproval, 
which Pierce's tone of thought and fallibili- 
ties of conduct had never seemed to rouse 
in him during Pierce's pre-matrimonial days. 

The fact was, Roy was beginning to be 
convinced that Grace Bloxham was not a 
happy woman — a conviction at which he 
arrived rather by instinct than reasoning, 
though not illogicaily, for, starting from the 
premise that Pierce was utterly unworthy 
of her, the conclusion was a natural one to 
reach — and not reluctantly, because, however 
unselfishly devoted a man is to a woman, 
there is always in the persuasion of her 
unhappiness with another man a grain of 
bitter-sweet. 

Pierce and Grace, whatever their domes- 
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tic relations might be, were careful before 
the world to observe all the conventionali- 
ties, she especially. They did not take 
their differences out into society, but on one 
occasion they certainly did take an alterca- 
tion with them very nearly to the drawing- 
room door. It was at an "open evening," 
where there was an amount of pleasant 
and refreshing freedom and laisser aUer ; 
the hall door stood hospitably open ; no 
footman adorned the hall ; no trim lady's- 
maid hovered about the cloak-room ; the 
guests wandered in and out of the rooms, 
and gardens, and balconies at their own 
sweet will. Deeming themselves unob- 
served, the Bloxhams, instead of dropping 
their little discussion at their carriage door, 
carried it with them into the inner hall, 
where it happened that Mr. Carrick, cross- 
ing from a passage leading to the coffee- 
room, came upon them unexpectedly. 

They were not quarrelling, nothing of the 
kind. Grace, with an impassive expression 
of face, and the coolest nonchalance of air, 
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was looking down, buttoning her glove. 
Pierce, his handsome face disfigured by ill- 
temper, was just at the last words of his 
peroration ; they were not courteous words, 
and were uttered in a tone that, although 
subdued to the occasion, had still a touch of 
the roughness of the bully in it. They 
sounded sacrilegious in Roy Carrick's ears ; 
and he would have given a few years off his 
life for the privilege of knocking down the 
man who could speak so to Grace, even 
though he were twenty times her husband ! 
However, a man who comes upon the 
scene at so maUa'propos a moment as to 
overhear any words of dissension or mis- 
understanding between a husband and wife, 
cannot resent the lady's wrongs. He has no 
course open but to withdraw unperceived, 
or else to be conveniently deaf and blind, 
and greet them with an air of tranquil un- 
consciousness, ignoring the very existence of 
such things as matrimonial jars. This Mr. 
Carrick did with tolerable success, as innate 
delicacy served him as well at need as the 
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high-bred polish of sang azur. But the hot 
temper that lay beneath his laconic coolness 
was boiling, and he got away from the Blox- 
hams as quickly as possible, and absorbed 
himself in another group, lest the tempta- 
tion either to " give his mind " to Pierce, or 
to speak mad words to Grace, should wax 
too strong. 

The moth could not, however, keep away 
from the candle all the evening. Grace 
had never been more charming. There was 
— or he fancied there was — a shade of pen- 
siveness over her brightness, a savour of 
irony and bitterness in her badinage, that 
made her, to Roy, irresistible. Unchang- 
ing sweetness would soon have cloyed him ; 
the touch of pungency and fitfulness about 
Grace now held him her slave. Cloudless 
smiles would have seemed to him insipid after 
her changeful moods — her quick transitionsr 
between sweet and bitter — though when he 
had seen her in her girlish, light-hearted 
daj^s, he had thought that nothing of earthly 
beauty could match the charm of that '*wild 
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freshness of morning *' — that joyous and 
sparkling parity of flawless happiness. 

It was a late summer night ; half of the 
party were out in the balconies or the 
garden; girls were sitting on the balcony 
steps, while attentive cavaliers hurried in 
and out at their behests, and brought them 
shawls and footstools, ices and lemonade. 
Others had conjured little tables and chairs 
out into the open gardens, and were enjoy- 
ing their cake and claret-cup on the lawn. 
Grace was sitting by one of the large open 
French-windows; Jack Graham, on the thres- 
hold at her feet, was holding a plate of bis- 
cuits ; Roy Carrick, standing leaning against 
the wall at her side, had the honour of 
holding her glass of lemonade— and was look- 
ing sulky, nevertheless. She was talking to 
Jack with a sweeter and more earnest ani- 
mation than she ever manifested to him. 
They were talking of the Norths, of Abbey- 
vale, going even further back — back to the 

old days in London, long before Roy Car- 
rick knew her. 
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" You were in a pinafore then 1" Jack 
Graham remarked ; *' do you recollect how 
you used to fill my pipe for me, and stuff in 
the tobacco with your little finger? You 
wouldn't fill my pipe for me now !" 

'*I have grown wiser," she laughed. 
*' But yet, I think, for the sake of the 
old days, I wouldn't mind doing you that 
one good office once more — if you'll let 
me put an old glove on first !" 

" No — no !" said Graham, shaking his 
head. ** The old days are gone — let them 
go ! My old pipe's broken ; and you can't 
put on pinafores again." 

" I sympathize about the pipe," she an- 
swered, gravely ; " it was a pet meerschaum, 
wasn't it ? But, for my own part, I can't 
regret having left off pinafores. I was so 
much further off the end of all things !" 

" A cheerful goal to have in view," Jack 
remarked. 

" But a certain one," she rejoined, " and 
certainty is a rare advantage." 

Carrick was getting rather tired of listen- 
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ing to a conversation in which he had no- 
share ; and his heart rejoiced when a lady- 
came forward from the inner room, inquir- 
ing briskly, 

"Mr. Graham ? where is Mr. Graham?" 

*' Here I am. Am I wanted ?" replied 
Jack, looking round, with his accustomed 
amiable smile, but not offering to move the 
fur mat whereon he was comfortably seated 
at Grace's feet. 

" If Mrs. Bloxham can spare, her cava- 
lier." 

"I am well provided/' said Grace, glanc- 
ing up at Mr. Carrick. '* Having two, I can 
dispense with one." 

"Mrs. Sinclair says no one can accom- 
pany her in ' Non h Ver^ but you, Mr. 
Graham," said Mrs. Sinclair's messenger, 
and bore off the unwilling but resigned 
Jack. 

Eoy handed Grace her lemonade, smile- 
less and silent. 

"A penny for your thoughts, Mr. Car- 
rick," she observed. 
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"They're not worth it," he answered, 
shortly ; and added, after a minute's pause, 
" That's about the rudest thing I ever said ; 
I've fairly eclipsed myself now, for, if the 
truth must be told, I was thinking of you /" 

" And estimate me under a penny ? Oh, 
just but severe judge !" 

** Well, the world won't take my valuation 
in the matter of that or anything else," he 
rejoined, in his brusque, half bitter way. 

'* That's fortunate for me, it appears, as 
your estimate is such an unflattering one," 
she said. " I should like to know what I 
have done to merit it." 

" I am not your father-confessor," he 
replied ; " if I were, doubtless I could give 
you a satisfactory answer." 

He felt an irresistible, unaccountable im- 
pulse to be rough and brusque with her to- 
night. His usual coolness seemed to be 
deserting him ; he was conscious of an in- 
sane desire to seek a quarrel with her whose 
only fault was that she had robbed him of 
his peace. 
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"I should choose a more sympathetic 
and lenient confessor, certainly," said Grace, 
noticing with but slight interest that her 
odd, gauche friend seemed in an odder mood 
than usual. 

Still she did not turn away from him ; she 
had a habit of feeling at home with Roy 
Carrick, and, when she presently rose from 
her seat, it was not to break up their tete-a- 
tete^ only to step across the threshold of the 
open window on to the balcony, where, of 
course, he lingered still by her side, restless, 
discontented, angry with himself and her, 
and despising himself for his unreasonable 
resentment, yet unable to tear himself away. 
She made some common-place remarks — 
briefly responded to — about the air and the 
evening ; then she observed, 

" We shall see you on Sunday, I suppose?" 

The Bloxhams were "At home" on 
Sundays to a few special friends. 

" No, I think not," replied Roy. 

*' I thought you said you were coming?" 

" Did I ? Yes, I meant to come, but it's 
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wisest not ; I shall go as far in the opposite 
direction as possible." 

" Why so ?" she inquired, a little sur- 
prised. 

The mad impulse to offend her urged him 
uncontrollably on. He was in a turmoil of 
passion and pain, in the mood wherein Love 
seems to have changed features with Hate. 

Grace that night, with her beauty and her 
calmness, her cold, sweet smile and her 
immovable indifference, dazzled him and 
shook him like a storm. He was irresistibly 
impelled to shake that calmness at any cost. 
He could not touch her heart ; he scorned 
to seek to stir her sympathy, but he might 
rouse her to anger. He answered her 
question with almost fierce vehemence. 

" Because if you knew how mad a fool 
I have been and am, you'd shut your doors 
upon me !" 

Even in the dim starlight, he could see 
how coldly and tranquilly her eyes rested 
in displeased surprise upon his face, as she 
answered. 
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*'Why should I? What has your folly 
to do with nie f 

" Nothing 1" he said, bitterly. " In my 
maddest moments I was never mad enough 
to think it mattered to you ; but it is your 
doing that my life is turned to gall and 
wormwood. Oh 1 you meant no harm," he 
added, half scornfully, and yet half in a 
passionate truth. "It was never your 
fault, and yet I curse the day that I first 
saw your face ! Your face which I never, 
never can thrust out of my life — for which 
Fve lost my senses " 

"That is enough," Grace said, very 
quietly ; but her low, soft tones were so icy 
clear and cold they cut through his outburst 
of passion like a sword-stroke. 

For a few moments they stood facing 
each other in silence, she proud and cool 
and unmoved, he white with the working of 
the storm that had fallen as suddenly as it 
rose. Then he said, in a voice strangely sub- 
dued, " You are right ; it is enough." 

VOL. n. X 
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'^Too much," she answered, steadily, but 
a little sadly, "for us ever to be friends 
again I 

Roy bowed his head without reply. He 
had obeyed his impulse ; he had cut himself 
apart from her, had with his own hand shut 
himself out from his own Paradise. He 
had worked his will ! and now he would 
have given his right hand to know his work 
undone, to stand as he stood with Grace an 
hour before. He knew her words were 
just and true. " Too much for us ever to 
be friends again !" 

'* Yes, I suppose so," he answered at last, 
and it was not only her fancy that his voice 
quivered a little. 

"I am sorry — I am very sorry," said 
Grace, more gently. " I never thought — 
You will believe me when I tell you I 
never dreamt — that you — thought of me 
in such a way as this." 

" I know you never knew," he said, in a 
low tone. ''You have been blameless as 
an angel from first to last." 
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" I think the only thing left for us now to 
say is good night — and good-bye !" she 
said. 

He seemed to wake up as from a trance 
at her words. 

" Not the only thing — there's one word 
more!" he said, impetuously. "I have 
been mad, I know — I had no right — I was 
a brute — a ruffian to speak to you as I did, 
but a man loses his senses sometimes ! I 
want to know, now, have the last ten 
minutes put me utterly outside the pale of 
your charity ? or can you forgive me ? Per- 
haps not now," he urged, as if he dreaded 
repulse, " but some future day when you — 
if you ever — look back to this night — may 
I not think — will you not say — that you 
forgive me ?" 

"I do," she answered, with a certain 
calm and unmoved sweetness; "yes, fully, 
freely !" 

" Thanks for those words ! But if I have 
oflFended you, I cannot forgive myself!" 

'' It is not that I am offended," she said. 

x2 
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" But I regret this last hour very, very 
much ! And now — good night !" 

Slowly, and with a gesture that said " I 
trust you !" she held out her hand before 
she turned away from him. She might, 
indeed, trust Roy Carrick well. He would 
as soon have insulted a saint as have press- 
ed on those soft fingers the kiss which yet 
he yearned to lay upon them in . token of 
homage and of farewell. But in soul he 
was a true knight as ever rode forth from 
the Round Table, and he only clasped her 
hand for a moment, lightly and most rever- 
ently, as he said, 

" Good-bye !" 

As Grace stepped back into the room, 
and left him there upon the balcony, she 
paused just for two or three seconds on the 
threshold, looking back at him, with the 
word " Good-bye " half uttered on her lips. 
He stood there in the shadow, but the light 
from the chandelier in the room beyond 
streamed upon her as she turned. His 
eyes clove to her face as if it were their 
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load-stone. In silence, during these brief 
moments, he seemed to drink into his soul 
^very line and tint of that which was to him 
Earth's rarest beauty. The picture of her 
as she stood half in the shadow, with the 
brightly-lighted room forming a shining 
background to her tall, slight, darkly-robed 
figure, and her rich hair touched with gold, 
her large eyes turned calmly, kindly, regret- 
fully on him — was branded into his brain. 
It seemed to him when he looked back in 
after-days that it was singular how that one 
picture, of all other images of her, burnt it- 
self into his mind, then, even theUy when he 
<3id not know that in a truer sense than he 
thought it was a farewell look — that on her 
as she was that night, he should look no 
more. 

He had most frequently seen her in 
white, but this evening she wore a black 
silk dress, with some kind of oriental scarf 
thrown round her shoulders. He was not 
^iven to notice details of toilette, and seldom 
knew what women wore; but thenceforth 
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in his day-dreams, as in his nightly visions, 
she came before him thus — in that black 
dress, which made her always flawless fair- 
ness look pure as marble. The sight of a 
woman in a black dress and Indian shawl 
would always recall to his mind, sudden and 
vivid as a lightning-lit picture, Grace as she 
looked that night, the faint flush on her 
cheek, the cool, kind gaze of her fearless, 
frank blue eyes — recalled to him too the 
sense of emptiness and desolation that set- 
tled coldly on his heart as she passed away 
across the lighted room, and left him in the 
midnight shadows alone. 

Grace, for her part, though somewhat 
moved by the evidently deep and genuine 
feeling wasted upon her — what woman was 
ever utterly untouched when she realized 
that she was the object of a true passion? — 
was still so indifferent to the man in whom 
she had inspired it that in this new light 
she thought more of herself than of him. 
Instead of pondering his feelings, and fol- 
lowing in her mind's eye his course, she 
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became retrospective, wondered that she 
had never suspected this before — wondered 
whether she had been very blind, whether 
there was anything she had done or left 
undone for which she ought to blame her- 
self? Her conscience returned her a free 
acquittal — on this score. Then she thought 
of the days when the chance that fixed her 
fate had flung Pierce and Roy, in their 
eccentric wanderings, across her path ; and 
thinking of that season she forgot Roy alto- 
gether; the train of reflection that sprang 
from him turned far away in another groove. 
There was one remembrance linked with 
those days on which she would not, dared 
not dwell ; but she lingered on the equally 
dangerous question — why had she married ? 

The only thing that Roy's avowal of love 
had done for her was to turn a stronger 
light on the weakness and the folly — yea, 
the sin — what was it less than sin ? — of that 
one false and fatal step. 

"Was I mad?" she asked herself, wrath- 
fuUy, despairingly. " What spirit possessed 
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me to let myself be tangled in the net? 
Was I blind not to see that others might 
love me — other paths might open to me in 
days to come ?" 

She looked in the glass and tried to gauge 
the worth of her own attractions coldly, 
critically. She could not but know now that 
she was beautiful — she was in the early 
bloom of youth; and, gazing on her own fresh 
loveliness, her soul swelled within her with 
a bitter cry, 

'* All wasted, wasted ! — lost and wasted 
for evermore ! Oh, if I were only old ! 
But to be young, and have no hope, no 
future, no love-dream left 1" 
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CHAPTER XII. 

rpHE days slipped away and drew out 

-■- into weeks. Sometimes Grace won- 
dered what had become of Roy Carrick — 
whether he was strong enough to persist in 
his avoidance of her, or whether the moth 
would return to the candle. It was well 
that her speculations did not interest her at 
all deeply, were indeed only the lightest 
froth floating on the surface of her thoughts, 
for Roy Carrick came no more to the hijou 
house in Kensington, nor was seen at any of 
the houses frequented by the Bloxhams that 
season. 

Dissensions were unfortunately not rare 
in the Bloxham establishment; but a few 
weeks after Carrick's disappearance from 
the scene, there happened a stormier one 
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than usual — one which assumed that most 
ignoble and sordid form — a collision upon 
money matters. Pierce wanted Grace's 
signature to a deed, that he might realize at 
once a large sum of which he stood in need 
— he best knew why — on the security of 
the property of which she would come into 
possession in a few months. 

Although there are no moral qualities 
more catching, none that contaminate those 
in close contact with them with their own 
poison more certainly, than selfishness and 
greed, these were qualities which could 
never infect Grace ; she was unworldly and 
generous of heart as ever. But those 
poisons were yet doing their sure and harm- 
ful work in sowing and fostering in her the 
seeds of intolerance and suspicion. She 
would have flung her fortune at the feet of 
a man she loved, lavished it, poured it away 
like water in his behalf. For a man who 
loyally loved her, she would loyally and 
generously have given her all. But her 
faith in Pierce was gone; her blind and 
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repented trast all turned to bitterness. 
She knew the man's essentially false and 
selfish nature, coarse in grain, with a thin 
glaze of polish over it ; and though she did 

" Her duty in large measure, well pressed out," 

it was loveless duty always. She mistrusted 
his motives because she knew him so well ; 
and though she listened without objection 
to his request, and consented ungrudgingly 
to do as he desired, vet a certain sullen 
suspiciousness, which in him occasionally 
took the place of conscience, moved him to 
resent something in her look or tone. 

As the most serious quarrels often spring 
originally from some source too petty in 
itself to be worth a moment's thought, it 
happened now that from less than a word, 
from the interpretation of a look, a storm- 
cloud arose. Pierce was in one of his 
bullying moods, and speedily lost his tem- 
per. Grace followed suit by losing hers as 
far as she ever did with him, — which was 
only to the length of the utterance of cool 
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and catting words. A matrimonial discord 
is an unpleasant theme to dwell upon. 
Briefly, then, Pierce, his uncertain temper 
irritated and maddened, — perhaps chiefly 
by a sense of his powerlessness to move her 
beyond a limited extent, or rouse her to 
passion even of anger, — lost himself so far 
that, in a hasty moment of ungoverned 
spleen, — a moment which,whether he there- 
after repented it or not, could never be 
wiped out of their lives, — he lifted his 
hand and struck her. 

Over Grace's sensitive and high-wrought 
spirit there passed a sudden chill that seemed 
to turn her to marble. She drew herself up 
to her full height, and looked at him with a 
half-incredulous, astonished scorn, in which 
even indignation was lost. This was the 
last drop that overflowed the cup. 

"I have made one mistake," she said, 
slowly, after a long silence. *'I have tried 
to expiate that mistake by enduring the life 
to which it decreed me. I endure no more. 
Our marriage was a fatal mistake, and I will 
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do my part towards undoing it. I live with' 
you no longer." 

Her tone was too steady and quiet for 
Pierce's dull senses to appreciate its con- 
centrated resolution. Her clear eyes angered 
him by their resolute look. 

" You are my wife !" he said, with a sneer 
of triumph ; " and my wife shall stay with 
me. 

" Against my will ?" 

'* With it or against it. The law is on my 
side, and you dare not leave me !" 

Grace stood silent, her amazement waxing 
greater than her resentment. All the influ- 
ences under which she had been bred had 
tended to enthral her in the worship of the 
old ideal chivalry which reigns still in the 
manliest manhood of to-dav. On a man 
who could urge a legal claim to detain a 
woman who desired to leave him, — could 
even in words threaten ''the law" as a 
means of coercion, — she looked incredul- 
ously, rather icily repelled than dismayed. 
Still she made one more eflFort to do the best. 
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"Let us understand each other/' she said, 
a shade less coolly and more appealingly. 
" When I tell you that every hour of the 
day I regret the error of our marriage, 
regret it not only for my own sake, but for 
yours, for you would have been much hap- 
pier with some other woman than you could 
ever be with me We are utterly un- 
fitted for each other — the mistake was mine, 
I admit — / ought to have known ! I was 
wrong — the wrong cannot be wholly un- 
done, but at least we can live in peace 
apart. When I tell you this — when I say, 
* I wish to leave you ; let us part in peace,' 
— what do you say ?" 

"Say?" Pierce repeated, scowling. "I 
say that I have no patience with your wo- 
man's whims and your cursed airs ! Let's 
have no more of them." 

" Let me go away somewhere for a time," 
she urged, with downcast eyes, her breast 
heaving ominously. 

" I will not let you go. Stay here and 
learn your duty." 
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The tone was brutal, though the words 
were harmless enough. 

^' Do you want to make me hate you ?" 
she cried, impetuously, looking up with 
flashing eyes. 

" You can hate me if you will," he re- 
plied, " but leave me if you dare /" 

Half an hour afterwards, Pierce Bloxham 
left the house, wreaking a final gust of 
temper on the unofltending door by banging 
it furiously behind him ; and Grace was left 
alone — to think. Presently the drawing- 
room bell rang. The maid who answered 
it found Mrs. Bloxham lounging in her 
easy-chair, composedly as usual, with a 
railway-guide in her hand. 

" Sarah," she said, " please order the 
carriage to be at the door in half an hour. 
Ask cook to make me a cup of chocolate ; 
and send Louise to me." 

Louise, obeying the summons, was 
charged to pack a portmanteau, and then to 
assist at her mistress's toilette — a brief and 
simple one, as it was only for travelling. 
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Louise ventured to inquire, in a guileless 
and business-like way, with regard to the 
dress selected, if her lady was going on a 
long journey ? 

'* Not very long," Mrs. Bloxham replied, 
quietly, stirring and sipping her chocolate. 
"Put up my Indian shawl, Louise, and 
don't forget the ivory brushes." 

It was late that night — at least, it was 
late for visitors at Abbeyvale, where primi- 
tive hours were kept except on the rare and 
great occasions when the Abbeyvalians 
waxed hospitable enough to give an even- 
ing-party — it was late then when a loud 
ring at the gate-bell of Poplar Cottage — a 
ring rendered additionally interesting by the 
sound of carriage- wheels — surprised the 
inmates alike of the drawing-room and the 
kitchen. 

Martha hurried to the gate, settling her 
clean apron on the way, and admitted, first 
a coachman bearing a portmanteau — whom 
she regarded with suspicion until she recog- 
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nized him as the respectable flyman from 
the railway-station — then a young lady, who 
had lingered collecting a few small packages 
from the interior of the vehicle. 
" Well, Martha ? how are you?" 
'* Miss Grace, my dear ! — ma'am, I mean 
— and is it really you ?" 

" Yes, it's really I. Are they at home ?" 

Martha had got as far as " Yes " in her 

answer — in a tone as if "Yes" was not 

all — when Boberta appeared upon the 

scene. 

** Grace ! My darling child ! I am so 
glad !" she exclaimed, taking the girl eager- 
ly in her arms. She cast a curious glance 
around to see if Grace was accompanied by 
her liege lord ; and, on first thoughts, was 
rather relieved to see that she was not The 
next moment she realized that there was 
something odd about Grace's unexpected 
arrival alone, but she asked no questions 
until she had led her welcome visitor into 
the drawing-room, and, with rather unusual 
caution, shut the door behind her. Then 

VOL. n. Y 
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she observed casually, while untying Grace's 
cloak, 

*' It is late for you to be out alone, dear." 

''Yes," Grace assented. "There was a 
block on the line — some accident with coal- 
trucks, or something — and we have been 
standing two hours and more shunted off 
into a siding at Fullford Junction. But now 
I am here, Roberta dear, can you, and will 
you,, take me in for a few days ?" 

" Will we^ my dear ! Martha," — as Mar- 
tha now entered with a candle, ostensibly 
to receive instructions, really to have an- 
other look at " her young lady," — " you'll 
get Miss Grace's room ready? Indeed, it 
scarcely needs getting ready," she added, 
turning to Grace ; " it is just as you left it; 
we keep it for you as it was, even to your 
old china Mandarin on the mantelpiece." 

Grace could not answer. Roberta's 
simple words had struck some chord long 
unstirred in her heart, that sent the foolish 
tears to her eyes, and a sob rising in her 
throat that held her silent. She looked 
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down, and busied herself mechanically 
smoothing the creases out of the veil she 
had taken oflF, while Roberta instructed 
Martha to take up Miss Grace's — then, cor- 
recting herself, "Mrs. Bloxham's" — things, 
and get Lizzie to help her with the port- 
manteau. 

'* It seems a true saying that ' unexpected 
blessings are always the most welcome,'" 
observed Grace, trying to laugh, but in a 
somewhat quavering tone. *' Here I have 
taken you by storm at a most uncanonical 
hour, and I do really believe you are glad 
to see me 1" 

"Was I ever anything but glad?" said 
Roberta, with the curtness she often assumed 
when she felt in danger of being demon- 
strative. " I don't think it makes much 
difference whether a blessing's expected or 
not." She glanced round at the closed 
door, and stood for a moment with a some- 
what pre-occupied and anxious expression, 
and then observed, with guarded indiflfer- 

ence, " We are not alone to-night." 

y2 
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" Not alone !" repeated Grace. •' Who is 
here ?" she added, with a sudden startling 
earnestness of almost alarm paling her 
cheek. 

Eoberta hesitated a moment. 

" A visitor almost as unexpected as you/^ 
she said, still maintaining a careful equa- 
nimity. " I wrote to you last night ; you 
ought to have got the letter by this after- 
noon's post." 

" It is not — not my father?" Grace said, 
rather faintly, as one well knowing that it 
was not. 

Roberta's colour changed as she answered^ 

''No." 

Grace had been resting her hand on the 
back of a chair. Now she sank into that 
chair, simply because she could not stand 
any longer, and bent her face down out of 
sight. 

"This is a surprise," she said, quietly, but 
her breath came short and pantingly. " I 
— I am very tired, Roberta." 

" Had you not better go straight to your 
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room, dear ?" Roberta suggested, promptly. 
" I daresay you are too tired to talk to 
anyone to-night." She looked down into 
the girl's averted face, at the white cheek 
and dark-circled eyes, and added — *' Rest 
here a few minutes. I will bring vou a 
glass of wine." 

Leaving Grace in the drawing-room, 
Roberta went into the dining-room, where 
they had been lingering long over dessert, 
where Richard Rossmore, just returned 
from his travels, sat talking to William 
North, or, rather, professing to keep up a 
straggling conversation, while in reality 
watching the door. 

" Well," said William, in his usual leisure- 
ly accents, as his sister entered, " so it's 
Grade ?" 

Rossmore, seeing the door close behind 
Roberta without admitting Grace, took up 
the pipe he had laid down, and puffed an- 
other cloud of smoke, and watched it coil 
upwards with apparently deep interest 
before observing, 
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" Late for her to be travelling alone, isn't 
it?" hitting on the same original remark 
that Roberta had made, and receiving for 
response the same account of obstructive 
coal- waggons at Fullford Junction. 

" She is very tired," Roberta added. 
'' I think she had better go straight ta 
bed." 

" Have you told her I am here ?" 

" Yes." 

" And she is too tired to see me — to- 
come in and see us ?" he inquired, looking 
at Roberta. 

" I do not know. She seems very much 
done up by the journey." 

" Yes, it is a long one," Rossmore agreed, 
so quietly that it took a keen ear to detect 
the cynicism in his tone. 

" Come, Bertie, tell us," said her brother, 
with mild interest, "things going all right 
there ?" with a wave of his meerschaum ia 
the supposed direction of the Bloxham 
establishment. 

"I have not inquired. She seems very 
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much as usual. I am going back to her 
now. I only came——'* 

"Roberta dear," called Grace's voice, 
clear and steady, from the hall where she 
stood wondering which way Roberta had 
gone, " where are you ?" 

She could not rest alone as Roberta had 
left her; a sudden fever was coursing 
through her veins. Thoughts, forebodings, 
and memories surged in quick succession 
across her brain. What had she done? 
Why was she here? Richard Rossmore, 
whom she had believed to be still far away, 
was here^ under this roof, here, where their 
happy days had dawned, and set. Could 
she endure it ? For one wild moment she 
thought of flying from the house, of escap- 
ing at any cost. But there was no other 
train that night; the carriage that had 
brought her was gone; where could she 
go? She shrank from seeing him; she 
dreaded, with almost a shuddering presenti- 
ment of ill, the sight of that face which had 
been the centre of her world through all 
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her life. She panted to get away from it 
now — to fly and hide somewhere out of 
sight, and reach, and memory of him ! If 
she could have realized that beneath this 
shrinking lay only one wild longing to see 
him, that the recoil which she felt was but 
the reaction against the craving of which she 
was scarcely conscious, she would not have 
risen up, as she did, with the resolve that 
the ordeal she dreaded she would face im- 
mediately. She would get it over, just be- 
cause she dreaded it so. It was in rebellion 
against her weakness that she rose ; it was 
with a passionate impulse to rush upon the 
diflSculty from which she recoiled. 

She shrank from seeing him, yet some day 
she must see him. Very well, then, she 
would see him now. She sprang up, scorn- 
ing herself for fearing the hour of meeting, 
resolved to face it now, at once ! She was 
half wild with that high tension of nerve at 
which she had lived all day ; she had been 
over-wrought into a factitious calm, that hid 
even from herself that her nervous system 
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\vas strained almost to breaking point. Often, 
at such moments, a mood of strange strength 
suddenly possesses the weakest, as the last 
sparks of the dying fire of force leap up into 
flame. 

Grace had never felt stronger and firmer 

» 

in her life than when she called, in that un- 
faltering tone, 

" Roberta dear, where are you ?" 

" Here," said Roberta, hastening out into 
the hall to meet her. 

" They are in there ?" said Grace, looking 
at the half-open dining-room door. *' I am 
going in to see them, and bid them good 
night." 

She passed Roberta, and swept, with her 
light, steady step, towards the two men, 
who rose and came forward to meet her — 
North for once the foremost of the two. 

" How are you, little woman ?" he said. 
*' Why, the sight of you is good for sair 
een 1" 

" Well, dear old monitor !" she answered, 
gaily and affectionately, calling him by an 
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old familiar name. "And how are you? 
Surprised to see me ?" 

Then she turned to Richard Rossmore^ 
and faced him bravely, freely, though even 
while she had looked at William North she 
had seen — if seeing be the image printed on 
the brain — nothing but that other face. But 
he stood gazing at her as one struck dumb. 
No eye had seen the change in her as he 
saw it now. She was more beautiful than 
ever; a feverish flush was burning on the 
cheeks a little while ago so pale ; her eyes 
shone like lamps ; every feature was alight 
and alive with an animation which was a 
ghastly mockery of her old light-heartedness. 

Was this the girl whom he had left two 
years ago — left for her own good, as he 
deemed it — left to be free and happy and 
at peace, his shadow removed from her 
path? Was it his morbid fancy that he 
read in the eyes that met his with a desper- 
ate courage which was almost defiant, a 
veiled passion of reproach? At once he 
saw the story written in her face, and it 
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Struck him silent in a storm of feeling he 
could not have defined. Yet when he 
greeted her, it was with a quiet, " How are 
j-ou, Grace?" and their hands met lightly^ 
coldly ; her fingers rested for a moment in 
his like ice, and then slid hastily away. 

She took the chair he placed for her, and 
they all tried to talk and be at ease, and^ 
after the first few constrained moments, 
succeeded fairly enough. 

" Please go on smoking, as you alwaya 
used to do," Grace said, glancing at the 
tobacco-jar on the table. Then, as. if her 
own words struck her, the gay smile died 
off her lips, and she repeated, seemingly 
half to herself, *'As you always used to 
do." 

It was like a dream to her that she should 
sit in this room with these three again. 
They were like ghosts ! — she looked upon . 
them with half-startled, wondering eyes — 
eyes so large and burning bright in their 
altered beauty that they smote the man 
who had loved her so dearly into a silence 
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of wild, despairing passion, and rage, and 
pain whenever he met their gaze. For he 
had left her to be happy and free, and this 
was how she looked on his return. If he 
had found her old, invalided, even dis- 
figured, the change could scarcely have 
impressed him as did this feverish glow of 
beauty that was as like the old pure, fresh, 
healthy bloom as the red, fitful firelight to 
the rosy sunrise. 

Presently Roberta, making a feint of 
busying herself carrying a tray out of the 
room, called him. 

"Richard, make yourself useful. Come 
and help me for a minute." 

" Well," he said, as they stood alone to- 
gether in the hall, " what's up ?" 

"I do not hnow,'' she answered, "for 
Grace has not spoken a word of it to me, 
but I have an idea that this visit to us is 
either without Mr. Bloxham's knowledge or 
against his will." 

*' Why should a visit to her best friends 
be either one or the other ?" 
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" I know no reason why ; but her arriv- 
ing at this hour unexpectedly leads me to 
fancy it. And if this is the case " 

She paused. He regarded her with 
searching gravity for a few minutes; then 
said, briefly, 

"I see. She did not know I was here?" 

*' No," Eoberta replied, with the faintest 
possible tinge of significance in her tone ; 
" she did not know it." 

He nodded comprehendingly. 

" Well, ril pack ray valise and be off to . 
the ' Green Dragon ' for to-night." 

Roberta smiled appreciatively. 

'*I think it would be best," she said, " if 
my supposition should prove correct. I am 
a hospitable hostess, am 1 not, Richard ?" 

"Like yourself; ever thoughtful I" he 
rejoined. "I'll go up now and get the 
valise out of my room ; and don't let her 
think that I have not been at the ' Green 
Dragon' all along. Sultan is there, you 
know," alluding to his horse, the old 
favourite hunter. 
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" I do not half like you to go, Richard/' 
she said, cordially. "But in case of any 
•possible — ^" she hesitated for a word. " Mr. 
Bloxham might — he might " 

Richard filled up her pause. 

" He might be a sneak and a scoundrel — 
possibly 1" he said, coolly. " Yes, I suppose 
9ie might." 

He went upstairs to pack his valise forth- 
-with ; Roberta went up too, and looked into 
'Grace's room to see that the cosy nest was 
:all just as the little bird left it two years 
ago. Then they returned to William and 
•Orace in the dining-room. 

"Good night," said Richard, valise in 
liand. 

" Are you not staying here — in your old 
room ?" inquired Grace. 

" I'm putting up at the ' Green Dragon/ " 
•he replied, hastily, before William could 
offer a word of question or surprise. " I've 
got old Sultan there — the old horse, you 
know. North, you won't walk with me 
part of the way, I suppose ? Good night. 
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Roberta; good night, Grace 1" He added 
to Roberta at the door. 

" I may drop in to-morrow morning for 
a chat, like an ordinary morning caller, I 
suppose ?" 

''Of courser 

He turned one last look back on Grace. 
Her lips smiled at him as she said, *' Good 
night/' — a smile brighter and less tender 
than of old ; but there was no smile in the 
great blue eyes that followed him and 
haunted him all night in their mournful 
unrest. 
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